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The Shape of Things 


SOME AMERICAN OFFICIALS IN GERMANY 
are said to have been alarmed by the resurgent national- 
ism that marked the election campaign for the West 
German Bundestag and by the aggressive hostility 
which all parties displayed toward the occupying pow- 
ets. It is a little difficult to see how they could have 
expected anything else. To a greater degree than the 
French and the British we have given encouragement to 
the right and shown only a studied indifference toward 
the Social Democrats. The ultra-nationalism of the 
right was to be expected, and the hostility of the left 
we made inevitable. If it was gratitude we were look- 
ing for from the Christian Democrats and their right- 
wing allies, then experience had surely taught us little 
of the behavior of chauvinists burdened with the 
humiliation of defeat. As the result of Germany’s first 
free election in sixteen years, it is these forces that will 
now be in control, subject to the decreasingly effective 
check of Allied supervision. In the nature of things, 
their nationalism should deepen. Faced with the thank- 
less job of reconstruction in a truncated country, they 
will need a scapegoat for failures and frustrations that 
can scarcely be avoided. It is not hard to see the oc- 
cupying powers filling that role to the extent that they 
may yet wish they had shown a fairer face to the So- 
cial Democrats, At the same time the conservatives will 
be identified in the public mind with the period of 
“collaboration”; like the Social Democrats of the 
Weimar Republic they will be targets for the extrem- 
ists, Nazi and Communist alike. The full implications of 
the election will have to wait for detailed study, on 
the spot, but little as we relish the return of German 
toryism, we can see, offhand, certain advantages to the 
Social Democrats in putting in a year or two as leaders 
of the opposition. 
+ 


WHATEVER HIS WEAKNESS FOR FRIENDS OF, 
shall we say, a susceptible nature, President Truman 
undoubtedly shares the general distaste for the buying 
and selling of influence, real or alleged, now coming to 
light in Washington. It would be helpful, of course, 
if he would say so with a little of the vigor that marked 
his fight for election. And it would be politically wise, 





for the involvement of his military aide, Major General 
Vaughan, is the most obvious kind of capital for his 
opponents. These, in turn, can be relied on to magnify 
the findings of the Senate investigating committee out of 
all perspective. No accusations of bribery or official cor- 
ruption have yet been made, and the influence of the 
go-betweens appears as often as not to have been illusory. 
It is worth noting, too, that the five-percenters now un- 
der fire are the little man’s fixers. The giant corporations 
have well-established quarters in the capital, staffed with 
permanently employed gentry who presumably know 
their Who’s Who in Procurement. Men like Colonel 
James V. Hunt, now under investigation, attempted to 
render similar service to the small fry, and in order to 
get business they did their best to have prospective 
clients infer that they dined daily with Cabinet heads 
and passed most of their spare evenings at the White 
House. Little producers, unable to spare the time in- 
volved in traipsing from one purchasing official to 
another and utterly lost in the maze of red tape, were 
glad to settle a percentage of their receipts on these 
slick agents. Whether or not any serious graft is dis- 
covered by the Senate committee, the government’s pro- 
curement system is plainly due for an overhauling. 
Efforts are reportedly being made by the military agen- 
cies to ease the way of prospective salesmen, If they 
are effective—and extended—the five-percenter will find 
it hardly worth while even to know General Vaughan, 


+ 


BY SOME OF THE YEAR’S FANCIEST 
statistical sleight-of-hand Herbert Hoover has adduced 
the possibility that half the voters in the country are now 
in regular receipt of government moneys. To reach this 
conclusion, designed to show that we are already ‘on 
the last mile to collectivism,” it is necessary only to per- 
form the following act of prestidigitation: Take, first, 
legitimate government employees, federal, state, and 
local—the most recent figure is roughly six million, 
though this includes school-teachers, firemen, street- 
cleaners, and town dog-catchers, all probably less in- 
volved in the “‘collectivist’” process than the directors of 
a few first-class industrial monopolies. To these add the 
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roster of the armed forces on active duty, by the latest 
count 1,885,000. Then throw in all pensioners—social- 
security, civil-service, and military going back to the 
1849 affair with Mexico, for which we are still paying 
off a few dozen widows. Still far short of the mark— 
half the voting strength at the last election would be 
24,244,608—you add, under the Hoover formula, “‘em- 
ployees of contractors working for the government.” 
Since this might well include the total working force of 
most of the large industrial concerns in the country, you 
will by this time have at least a respectable figure, but 
to be on the safe side Mr. Hoover suggests that you 
assume, just for argument’s sake of course, that all these 
recipients of the public treasure are married and that 
therefore it is fair to double the total. This, he implies, 
should bring you to the twenty-four-million mark, and 
all you have to do then is assume that all twenty-four 
million not only are potential voters but actually go to 
the polls, thereby representing half the voting strength 
of the country. The truth is that little more than half the 
eligible voters ever cast their ballots as a rule—52 per 
cent in 1948—and presumably the ratio should hold in 
the case of these “public charges.” But need we go on? 
The weather is as hard on us as it probably was on Mr. 
Hoover. 


+ 


FOR AN EFFECTIVE ACT OF DECENCY A VOTE 
of thanks is due to Senator Scott W. Lucas, Majority 
Leader, and to Republican Senators Taft and Ives. These 
are the men who prevented one of their colleagues from 
flouting the will of his own committee, of the Senate 
itself, of the Administration, and of every political 
party engaged in the last election. More important, they 
offer a ray of hope to thousands of wretched souls drag- 
ging out their days in those displaced-persons camps 
that still disgrace the world more than four years after 
the end of the war. The Senator who placed his own 
mean spirit above the expressed desire of so many is 
the Honorable Pat McCarran, Democrat, of Nevada. The 
action taken last week by Lucas and others was to pfo- 
mote a petition to blast a new D. P. bill from McCar- 
ran’s Judiciary Committee, where the arrogant Nevadan 
sought to keep it buried without ever letting it go to 4 
vote. In the Eightieth Congress Chapman Revercomb, of 
West Virginia, tried similarly to blast the hopes of the 
war's most tragic victims and was chiefly responsible 
for the shabby and discriminatory law now on the books. 
His constituents threw him out of office last November, 
and pledges to liberalize the law were made by his vic 
torious opponent and by all Presidential candidates. Thea 
along came Mr. McCarran with the bland determination 
to repeat the whole foul episode. It is to the lasting 
credit of his fellow-Senators that they found his perform 
ance so raw as to warrant a step rarely taken in eithet 
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chamber of Congress—and perhaps never before by party 
agreement. The likelihood now is that the Senate will 
adopt something like the House bill, which would raise 
the total of D. P.’s to be admitted by June 1, 1951, from 
205,000 to 339;000 and make eligible all who arrived 
in the occupied zones of Western Europe before January 
1, 1949. If this still falls short of what needs to be done, 
it will at least restore some of the self-respect of which 
the McCarrans and Revercombs have been persistently 
robbing their countrymen. 


+ 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT WHICH ACCOMPANIES 
the present recession, though not a large proportion of 
the labor force as compared with pre-war years, has hit 
some regions more severely than others, and where it is 
heaviest has caused real distress. About nineteen such 
localities have been identified by the federal govern- 
ment, and orders have gone out to favor these places in 
government contracts. This involves no additional appro- 
ptiation; it is merely an executive redistribution of public 
spending that would be made anyway. In a budget of 
some $40 billion there must be a good deal of room for 
this kind of discretion. Though in some cases it may be 
dificult to find any appropriate purchases to help a 
particular district, there are very few kinds of goods that 
the government does not buy. With the aid of industries 
in the localities it ought to be possible to find the sources 
of orders within the government. Another action by gov- 


-etnment that will increase the country’s economic stability 


is the apparently impending passage by Congress of the 
law raising the minimum wage to 75 cents an hour. It 
has taken three steady years of Presidential recommen- 
dation to get the measure this far, but it is just as good 
an action to take in a recession as it would have been 
during inflation. 





No Such Critter, 


a an effort to verify Carey McWilliams’s story about 
the anonymous Artie Samish (The Guy Who Gets 
Things Done, in The Nation, July 9, 1949) a skep- 
tical Salt Lake City subscriber sent a communication to 
the Chamber of Commerce in Sacramento requesting 
information about the fabulous Artie—only to receive 
the following reply: “We are sorry we are unable to 
find any information on Mr. Arthur Samish. Possibly 
you could tell us how Mr. Samish figures in California 
or Sacramento history if you are unable to locate any 
material in your local library.” Doubtless by this time 
the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce has read The 
Secret Boss of California by Lester Velie in Collier’s 
for August 13. However, if the officials of the chamber 
Were regular readers of The Nation they would have 
come across the same information—a month earlier. 
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WHILE 1,200 DELEGATES TO THE STATE 
American Legion convention in Salem, Oregon, sat in si- 
lence, shocked and amazed, Frank L. Belgrano, Portland 
banker and former National Commander of the Legion, 
lashed out at the national Legion officers, who, he said, 
form “a well-oiled machine” which serves their own 
interests. In fact, the Legion is likely to become political- 
ly and morally bankrupt, the Oregon legionnaires were 
told, because of ‘‘a machine of racketeers who are ruining 
the whole Legion set-up.” National Legion officers vote 
themselves into big jobs with fat salaries and make deals 
to appoint each other to lucrative committee posts. “If 
there are not enough committees to accommodate these 
men, then new committees are organized—not because 
the committees are needed, but so that machine members 
will not be left out of the picture.” Belgrano has prom- 
ised a major fight against the present top leadership of 
the Legion at the forthcoming Philadelphia convention. 
Although there is not..ing new in these charges, Bel- 
grano is perhaps the first beneficiary of the inner hier- 
archy to speak out against its control. Win, lose, or draw, 
he has, by this blast, assured himself top billing at 
Philadelphia. * 


WHEN SPRUILLE BRADEN, TALKING OFF THE 
record at a recent round-table conference at Johns Hop- 
kins University, quoted a comment likening President 
Perén of Argentina to Al Capone he was obviously err- 
ing on the side of restraint. But the story trickled out, 
and the Argentine authorities, for reasons that doubtless 
have little to do with amour propre, decided to build it 
up into an “incident.” They reproduced in the press, 
complete with photostats, a letter on State Department 
stationery dated January 10, 1946, and marked “‘per- 
sonal and confidential,” from Mr. Braden, then Assis- 
tant Secretary of State, to a friendin the Unidén 
Democratica, the anti-Perén coalition of parties. The 
friend had asked that an “international plan of action” 
be formulated to head off the probable consequences of 
a Perén victory in the coming elections—or the coup that 
was expected in the case of a Perén defeat. Mr. Braden 
generally supported the views expressed in the letter 
and replied prophetically: 

...If neither the regional inter-American system nor 

the United Nations organization is able to meet and 

check promptly the menace to peace and security which 

is represented by the Perén regime, I fear widespread 

disillusionment with respect to our capacity to deal with 

the kind of menace which brought on World War II. 


Somehow the Perén propaganda office got hold of this 
“personal and confidential” letter and hoarded it for the 
moment it would come in handy—that is, now. What 
concerns Ambassador Bruce, said Milton Bracker in the 
New York Times, “is the fact that Argentines seem 
able to reproduce confidential State Department docu- 
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ments whenever they please.” We call this little episode 
to the attention of the FBI and the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, and we do so in no spirit of irony. 
If it seems worth while to expose State Department 
leaks to Russia in 1937 and 1938, how does it happen 
that leaks to the Perén government—particularly if they 
are on the scale indicated by Ambassador Bruce—go 
uninvestigated and undisclosed? 


“Wetback Invasion” 


URING the war the existence of an acute man- 

power shortage in this country and the regulation 
of labor-recruitment in Mexico by international agree- 
ment brought about a mild improvement in the status of 
Mexican Americans in the border states. After the war 
the regulations were abandoned and the old illegal 
border-crossing was renewed on a large scale, with the 
tacit approval of state and federal officials. A recent 
report of the Advisory Committee for the study of 
Spanish-speaking people brings into sharp focus the 
issues involved in illegal Mexican immigration, the so- 
called “‘wetback invasion.” 

No one knows the precise number of “wetbacks” 
in Texas. The number varies with changing conditions 
and seasonal demands from around 100,000 in January 
to perhaps 400,000 in mid-summer. In the last two fiscal 
years the Immigration Service has reported the deporta- 
tion of about 200,000 annually. These statistics provide 
an inadequate measure of the total traffic. During the 
cotton-picking season the Immigration Service finds it 
almost impossible to locate “wetbacks”; but the number 
deported will often reach a total of 30,000 a month once 
the cotton is picked. The presence of this large army of 
surplus labor has an utterly demoralizing effect on wage 
levels and working standards. 

Over a period of many years strong pressures have 
drawn workers north from Mexico. Unemployment in 
that country, coupled with the attraction of jobs across 
the border, has created an irresistible one-way “pull.” 
Moreover, the major industries of the Southwest have 
been capitalized, in many cases, on the basis of the 
availability of cheap Mexican labor. In this manner a 
single labor market has been forged which embraces 
areas both north and south of the international boundary. 
As long as the ‘‘pull’” exists, and there is no counter- 
weight, Mexicans will cross the border either legally 
or illegally. 

Although regulation of labor recruiting by agree- 
ment between the two countries offers some hope of cor- 
recting the worst aspects of the traffic, the terms of the 
new agreement now being negotiated should be critically 
examined. The war-time understanding provided that 
Mexican nationals were to be paid at “prevailing” wage 
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rates. But what determines the “prevailing” wage in an 
area if it is not the size and character of the labor supply? 
In the absence of strong unions, hearings conducted by 
federal agencies to determine appropriate wage scales 
will merely formalize unilateral decisions already reached 
by employers. Strict enforcement of border regulations 
and the deportation of all ‘‘wetbacks’” would probably 
have a tendency to increase wages in Texas, and this in 
turn would intensify the desire of many Mexicans to 
slip across the border. 

The fact is that there is no single, easily formulated 
solution of this problem. Intelligent organization of the 
labor market, the adoption of labor standards, and a 
social-welfare program for farm labor would help. If the 
Immigration Service is compelled to limit its function to 
the discharge of its statutory duties, instead of acting as 
a farm recruitment and placement service, a long step 
forward will have been taken. The conclusion of an 
agreement between Mexico and the United States setting 
forth comprehensive regulations to be enforced by an 
independent agency would do much to eliminate exist- 
ing abuses. In addition, the two countries should 
approach the problem not as an international dispute 
but as an issue involving the proper development of a 
region which happens to extend both north and south 
of the border. This implies, of course, that some attempt 
would be made to equalize conditions by the creation of 
more and better job opportunites in Mexico. In a sense, 
the key to the problem is held by the large Mexican 
American population of Texas, which could apply 
political pressure to force a thoroughgoing reconsidera- 
tion of what has been called “the outstanding issue 
facing the state of Texas today.” 


Arms for Europe 


AS THE days pass it becomes more and more evident 

that speed rather than accuracy is the primary con- 
sideration in the Administration’s handling of the mili- 
tary-aid program. In spite of the insistence of various 
officials, testifying before the Senate Armed Services 
and ‘Foreign Relations committees, that not a penny 
could safely be knocked off the $1,450,000,000 asked 
for, critics of the bill have exposed the large margins of 
doubt that surround the whole project. Obviously the 
Atlantic Pact nations require arms if the purposes of the 
pact are to be carried out in the terms visualized by ts 
sponsors. But no one yet knows what kind of arms 1n 
what quantities will be needed where. Even the sudden 
announcement that the French army is to be made the 
chief instrument of Continental defense and will receive 
the largest share of American aid has done no more 
than raise new questions. Assuming this strategic decision 
has actually been taken, what exactly is the state of the 
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French army today; what will be its size and require- 
ments under the new program; how is it to be integrated 
with the other Continental forces and those of Britain, 
and under what plan of defense? Perhaps the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, reporting to the Senate committees on 
their recent discussions with the military staffs of several 
European states, have given convincing evidence that 
the sums Congress is asked to approve have been nicely 
calculated to finance a well-defined scheme of prepared- 
ness. But the fact remains that the recommendations for 
joint defense under the North Atlantic. treaty are sup- 
posed to be worked out by the defense council provided 
for in the treaty and not yet set up. So any plans now in 
being must be regarded as tentative, and any appropria- 
tions made can only be based on intelligent guesswork. 

Another large area of likely error lies in the in- 
stability of the American economy. The cost of recon- 
ditioning and shipping surplus military supplies can 
doubtless be closély figured, but these will form a small 
proportion of the totaJ. What about the bulk of the 
equipment, still to be ordered and manufactured? Even 
if the arms-aid program were complete and accurate to 
the last gun, the amount required to carry it out would 
be impossible to calculate in a period of declining prices 

like the present. Or to put the point the other way 
tound, when the Administration asks for approximately 
abillion and a half dollars it is either asking for a quan- 
tity of material which cannot now be estimated or it is 
preparing to pay present prices for goods whose market 
value may have dropped to a much lower level before 
they are made or delivered. 

Nor can our legislators be reassured as to the use to 
which the American funds will be put. One of the 
largest items in the French military budget is the war in 
Indo-China. Similar but proportionately smaller items 
appear in the budgets of Great Britain and the Nether- 
lands, though a settlement in Indonesia would end that 
drain on the Dutch economy. These are aspects of the 
problem of rearmament that our State and Defense offi- 
cials do not like to have brought into the discussion. But 
the fact remains, and should be considered by Congress, 
that as long as the colonial powers are engaged in put- 
ting down native rebellions in the East Indies and 
Fastern Asia, the defense of Western Europe under the 
Atlantic Pact will cost America just that much more. 
Apart from any moral or political significance, this 
introduces another big element of uncertainty into the 
financing of the arms-aid bill. 

By ignoring or brushing aside these and other proper 
questions concerning the appropriation it is asking for, 
the Administration reveals its chief purpose. It wants the 
ams bill passed quickly and it wants as little open 
debate as possible. This undoubtedly accounts for the 
Proposal, still to be considered as we go to press, that 

RFC be authorized to advance for immediate use 
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some $800,000,000 of the total amount provided for 
in the bill—a scheme which would in effect bypass the 
Appropriations committees of the two houses and finance 
more than half the program without requiring Congress 
to vote the money directly. The plan is not likely to 
succeed, but it shows to what lengths the Administration 
is ready to go to get its measure through unscathed. 

To us this seems as unwise as it is undemocratic. There 
is more at stake than a swift demonstration that the 
United States is all set to provide “force to meet force,” 
as W. Averell Harriman put it. Nobody any longer 
suspects that Russia is planning an early attack on the 
West. General Bradley himself, although urging fast, 
full-scale action from Congress, said that we were “not 
impelled by crisis, or desperation, or fear of impending 
war.’ He believed rather that we should seize the initia- 
tive because “the tide of communism has been stemmed 
in Europe.” But this would seem a better reason for 
insisting upon careful debate, a solid plan of action, and 
full consideration of all ticklish problems involved in 
the rearming of Europe. Not only is the issue clouded 
by ambiguities which should be resolved before any 
measure is adopted, but Congress should be given a 
chance to discuss also the plan of strategy—political as 
well as military—which the funds will help carry out. 

Perhaps a temporary compromise might be based on 
the Vandenberg-Fulbright suggestion that a smaller, less 
expensive program be voted now, pending the recom- 
mendations of the defense council to be set up under the 
North Atlantic treaty. If such a scheme were limited to 
the current fiscal year and provision were made for a 
reconsideration of the whole issue when the council's 
plan and all the pertinent facts are available, it would 
serve to reassure our European allies without commit- 
ting this country to the full two-year appropriation or 
foreclosing the chance of informed debate on an issue 
that may, after all, decide the fate of the world. 








Del Vayo 
Gets into Spain 


J. Alvarez del Vayo, former Foreign Minister of 
Republican Spain, now The Nation’s foreign edi- 
tor, has just returned to Paris after a clandestine 
trip inside Spain, Mr. del Vayo’s sensational story 


of his venture into Franco territory will appear 


in next week’s issue of 


™/Vation 
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The Big Fix in Los Angeles 


BY CAREY Mc WILLIAMS 


Los Angeles 
UR City of the Angels is mired down in what is 
(ress the most amazing political scandal since 
Felipe de Vene founded El Pueblo de Nuestra 
Sefiora La Reina de Los Angeles de Porciuncula on Sep- 
tember 4, 1781. The city, of course, has had its share 
of unsavory political messes; but in the past at least one 
law-enforcement agency has usually remained independ- 
ent of the ‘fix’ and, with the aid of the newspapers, has 
finally managed to restore civic order. In the current de- 
-bacle, the ‘‘fix” seems to be complete; all the enforce- 
ment agencies, without exception, have strange and 
painfully obvious reticences. And the press is guarding 
its secrets well. I hasten to point out, however, that ‘‘fix’’ 
as here used, is not necessarily synonymous with that ugly 
word “‘bribery’’; it relates, rather, to a network of allian- 
ces and commitments and obligations, all mutually re- 
enforcing, of such a nature as to work a complete 
paralysis of law enforcement. 

The story starts in this way. The Los Angeles Daily 
News actively supported Mayor Fletcher Bowron in his 
recent campaign for re-election. About two days after he 
had been re-elected for a fourth term, the News broke 
a story about scandal in the police department. The News 
confessed that it had known of this situation for more 
than a year, but this information—which would have 
been of great interest to the voters—had been kept secret 
until Bowron, who has appointed two executives of the 
paper to important commissions, had been re-elected. 

Shortly before the election, vice squad members Rudy 
Wellpott and E. V. Jackson had arrested one of Mickey 
Cohen’s henchmen in what Cohen noisily charged was 
an attempted shake-down. Thereupon the fabulous Mick- 
ey—of whom more later—offered in evidence at the 
trial of his lieutenant certain sound-recordings purport- 
ing to record highly interesting conversations between 
Jackson and Brenda Allen, a well-known prostitute. The 
offer was rejected but Mickey’s henchman was acquitted. 
The recordings, incidentally, were made for, by, or with 
._ the knowledge of the police department. The story that 
the News had finally decided to reveal was based on 
revelations by another member of the vice squad con- 
cerning Jackson and the famous Brenda. The question 
then arose: ‘Where are the recordings?” The grand jury 
summoned one police official after another and heard a 
succession of pat stories revealing nothing. However, 
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when Brenda decided to talk, the recordings reappeared 
—in the custody of a former United States District At- 
torney—as suddenly and as mysteriously as they had 
vanished. 

In the meantime, it developed that the News’ inform- 
ant, a Sergeant Stoker, was involved in serious financial 
difficulties which may have had something to do with 
his decision to tell his story to the press. In any case, he 
was suspended from the force, arrested, and charged 
with attempted burglary. Police Chief C. B. Horrall, 
then resigned; but by now the grand jury was annoyed 
and indictments were returned against Horrall and Joe 
Reed, the assistant chief, along with Messrs. Wellpott 
and Jackson. 

At this point, of course, the public was justifiably con- 
fused; everything appeared to be hopelessly mixed up, 
with vice masquerading as virtue and virtue as vice. The 
entire city felt somehow the victim of a shabby trick, for 
it had just re-elected Bowron, a popular “reform” mayor 
not so Many years ago, in a campaign in which the Mayor 
had sounded the trumpets against gangsterism and cor- 
ruption. But Los Angeles political scandals are likely to 
have unconventional plots. And this latest plot is full of 
suspense, fabulous characters, and exciting drama. 

For in the early morning hours of July 20, Mickey 
Cohen, his companions and bodyguards, emerged from 
Sherry’s Restaurant and were caught in a murderous 
fusillade from across the street. Cohen and several others 
were hit; Cohen’s close associate, Neddie Herbert, mor- 
tally injured. Among the wounded was an investigator 
assigned to guard Cohen by Attorney-General Fred N. 
Howser. The assignment of a bodyguard by the state to 
guard a well-known gangster would, under any circum- 
stances, be the subject of intense civic scrutiny; but, with 
Mr. Howser already in a peck of trouble, (see Machines, 
Political and Slot, Nation, May 28, 1949) knowing 
tongues began to wag. 


ie facts seem to be that Mickey Cohen was at outs 

with a faction of the vice squad—over something; 
that there was a serious split within this squad—ovet 
something; and that someone or some group—eastern 
gangsters, local “punks,” or perhaps the police them- 
selves—was determined to liquidate Cohen, But there 
are other, larger gaps in the story. Governor Warren's 
Commission on Organized Crime, through its able coun- 
sel Warren Olney, has been harping on the subject of 
bookmaking. With no cooperation whatever from the 
Attorney-General, the Sheriff, the Los Angeles County 
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Grand Jury, the Mayor, or the police, the commission has 
revealed the existence of a $7,000,000 betting syndicate 
making pay-offs, to someone, of $427,000 a year, with 
police officers functioning as ‘‘collection agents.” No one 
knows the number of bookies in Los Angeles alone but 
the number must be fabulous. Yet, in an inquiry into 
vice, the grand jury showed a remarkable reluctance to 
investigate bookmaking, preferring to feed the news- 
papers breathtaking headlines about Brenda and the po- 
lice. And the press, for its part, seems unable to de- 
termine the answers to a number of reasonably simple 
questions: How extensive is bookmaking in Los Angel- 
es? Who controls it? Why do the law-enforcement agen- 
cies fail to clamp down on it if they are really interested 
in Mr. Cohen’s activities? And just what is Cohen’s rela- 
tion to the police and the press? 
Mickey Cohen, whose name figures so conspicuously 
in this recital, is proof of the brilliant insight of F. 
Scott Fitzgerald into certain aspects of social life in 
America. For Cohen is The Great Gatsby; in fact, if 
there were any evidence that Cohen could read, one 
might suspect that he had consciously modeled his ca- 
reer after Gatsby’s. Born on the east side of Los Angeles 
thirty-five years ago, Mickey was a chronic truant in 
school, a newspaper hustler, and, finally, a professiona! 
fighter. Not too successful in the ring, he had several 
minor run-ins with the law before he emerged as the 
operator of a gambling parlor in Chicago. Various trou- 
bles in Chicago prompted a return to his native Los 
Angeles where he was immediately involved in a succes- 
sion of difficulties including the killing of Max Shaman 
in 1945. Fred N. Howser, then District Attorney, re- 
jected a complaint for murder and wrote the offense off 
as “justifiable homicide.’ Events moved very rapidly 
thereafter with highpoints in the successive murders of 
Benny (‘The Meatball”) Gamson, Pauley Gibbons, and 
Bugsy Siegel. The interesting point about Cohen's police 
tecord, however, is that until a year or so ago he was a 
minor operator without influence, prestige, or connec- 
tions. And then, following the pattern of events suggest- 
ed, he suddenly became enormously wealthy, powerful 
and influential, the clearly dominant figure in the gam- 
bling world of Los Angeles. The record doe: not reveal 
whether he fought his way to power or was simply 
chosen. It does detail a number of gangland murders, in 
none of which he was directly implicated, prior to his 
emergence as the refulgent Lord of Sunset Strip. 
Small, dark, dapper, Mickey is forever washing his 
hands. He relishes fine clothes, luxurious surroundings, 
#good food and drink. Like Gatsby, he is a hopeless ro- 
mantic, There was the celebrated occasion when he took 
over a nightclub in Hollywood, put the heat on the book- 
1€s, and raised some $300,000 for one of the extremist 
Btoups in Palestine. He has been involved in several 
ludicrous knight-errant escapades, and his reputation as 
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a soft touch and generous host is legendary. Traveling 
in the center car of a fleet of new Cadillacs, Cohen has 
some forty or fifty characters in his entourage with whose 
records the police are well acquainted. Mickey has social 
aspiration. He has tried to acquire the airs and manners 
of a gentleman in an effort to erase the memory of those 
sordid days before he had acquired his present eminence. 
And, like Gatsby, he is a fascinating figure to all sorts 
of people—columnists, politicians, movie actors, society 
figures, and others—who are drawn to him by stories of 
his power and wealth, his fabulous hospitality, and above 
all, by the curiosity that people have about a man who 
moves about under the shadow of a death sentence. 

Mickey makes his headquarters in an elegant office in 
the rear of the not surprisingly successful “Michael’s 
Exclusive Haberdashery” in the Sunset Strip. Mickey 
also owns a jewelry store, several super-markets, and 
has other “holdings.” He lives in a $200,000 establish- 
ment in Brentwood, protected by an intricate system of 
electronic alarms. 

From the facts it is quite clear that Mr. Cohen has for 
some time coordinated bookmaking activities in Los An- 
geles County. The press says as much and the gallant 
Cohen offers no denial. Enormous tribute is collected 
every week from hundreds of individual bookies, the 
large horse parlors, and the open gambling houses. That 
a fantastic “fix” is involved is implicit in the facts, Yet 
the press digs no deeper into the mess. In the wake of the 
shooting of July 20 the Los Angeles Mirror carried a 
small boxed item which stated that Mickey Cohen had 


.had dinner with Artie Samish, “widely known state po- 


litical figure,” at the Charochko Cafe the night before 
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the shooting. The Daily News, in an artfully casual ref- 
erence to the dinner party, said that the “Sacramento 
lobbyist is credited with first telling Cohen he had been 
honored with a bodyguard.” And there the press let this 
fascinating item rest. There was no attempt to inter- 
view Samish, or to explore the Cohen-Samish friend- 
ship, or to find out why the Sacramento lobbyist brought 
word to the Los Angeles gangster that a bodyguard had 
been assigned by the Attorney-General of California. 


id IS illegal, of course, to bet on the result of a horse 
race in California except through the pari-mutuel 
machines at licensed tracks. Through the “tote” ma- 
chines, the State of California is an active partner in the 
business of racing and receives a handsome income. Anx- 
ious to protect their monopoly, the existing licensed 
tracks have heavily subsidized all sorts of civic organiza- 
tions and public enterprises, with an eye to purchasing 
good will and thus neutralizing potential opposition. On 
the board of Santa Anita may be found some highly in- 
fluential citizens including at least one member of the 
Governor's Commission on Organized Crime. 

Without Santa Anita and the other licensed tracks, the 
wire services would not be interested in California; 
without the wire services there could be no domination 
of bookmaking by gangsters; as long as there are people 
too poor or too busy to go to the tracks, there will be 
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bookies, for the bookies democratize gambling. Therefore 
everyone is ‘‘fixed” for everyone is morally implicated 
in the situation which creates Mickey Cohens and cor- 
rupts police departments and does strange things to the 
press. One can even imagine that this vast superstructure 
of intrigue operates with a minimum of actual bribery or 
terror, for the general social situation is so corrupt that a 
modicum of force and bribery, strategically applied, 
makes it possible for the hoodlums to take over. 

The “‘big fix” in Los Angeles, as Governor Warren 
has acknowledged, extends to Sacramento. It will not 
be easily smashed. Yet as each small item has come to 
light, popular indignation has mounted. All California 
is, at this moment, in an extremely fluid political situa- 
tion and 1950 is an election year. There are persistent 
rumors that the FBI and other federal agencies are 
digging into the Los Angeles situation. In 1907 a graft 
prosecution in San Francisco touched off a revolt in Cal- 
ifornia that swept the Southern Pacific machine from 
power and elected Hiram Johnson governor; there is 
enough force in the Los Angeles “‘fix’’ to start a similar 
revolt and drive the lobbyists from Sacramento—for a 
time. For 1950 is not 1907 and one can look back upon 
the “fix” of that earlier period as an incredibly simple 
and unsophisticated arrangement. But there will be an 
explosion, and California is waiting, right now, to see 
how big a blowup it will be. 


The Importance of Being Leopold 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


Brussels, August 11 
S IT not absurd that in the middle of the twentieth- 
| centuty a civilized democratic country in Europe 
should have been without a government for nearly 
two months merely because the political parties could not 
agree on who was to sit on the throne of Belgium? One 
bright young diplomat expressed his impatience by quot- 
ing Lewis Carroll's Tweedledum and Tweedledee; and 
yet the battle over the bright new rattle would not stop 
for any monstrous crow, not even in the face of the eco- 
nomic and international problems that beset Belgium. It 
is true that Belgium, with its relatively favorable eco- 
nomic position, could afford the luxury of the rattle- 
battle more easily than others. But that is not the main 
point. No country could go on indefinitely without a 
government. Finally, the Liberal Party joined the Social- 
Christian cabinet headed by Gaston Eyskens, with the 
understanding that the issue of the return of Leopold 
would be postponed indefinitely. 
Meantime, the crisis had a curious effect on the coun- 
try. But it would be a mistake to imagine that the re- 


actions are all favorable to Leopold. If, on the one hand, 
the politicians annoyed people by their failure to agree, 
there is the feeling even among many Royalists that 
Leopold, in his desperate eagerness to get his job back, 
has shown a striking lack of regal dignity, and that his 
chances of receiving “unquestionable” support in 4 
“popular consultation” are less good today than they 
would have been two months ago. 

There is a strong suspicion among a growing number 
of people that M. Spaak was clever enough to realize that 
the longer the Battle of the Rattle went on, the more 
numerous would be the chances given to Leopold to 
make a fool of himself. The “you-must-have-confidence- 
in-me” statement the King issued August 5, produced 
the inevitable “Oh yeah?” from millions of Belgians— 
who thereupon proceeded to recall the marriage, the 
visit to Berchtesgaden, the mysterious departure in "44, 
and much else. 

At the moment, nevertheless, Leopold still has wide 
support in the country, and the whole Belgian crisis was 
a particularly glaring demonstration of the post-war stage 
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through which Western Europe is passing today. In 
France, there is a strong movement for a broad amnesty 
in favor of collaborators; “Liberate Petain’ is a slogan 
appearing more and more frequently in the press. There 
are even such unbelievable ceremonies as the mass at 
Notre Dame in memory of the traitor Philippe Henriot. 


a mass was, however, attended by only a handful of 
thugs who slunk away at the first sign of trouble, and 
when, the other day, Otto Abetz got twenty years, the 
Vichyites had to recognize the unhappy fact that French 
opinion was not yet prepared to forget everything. No- 
body in France openly dares yet declare himself a Vichy- 
ite though academic discussions justifying: Vichy are 
quite common, as is the phrase “They should never have 
shot Laval.” Yet if the pro-Vichy right is still rather 
shamefaced in France, the same cannot be said of its 
equivalent in Belgium. Leopold is important because he 
represents a political attitude; an attitude which, in 1945 
seemed a thing of the murky past, but which is today 
not only becoming permissible but, in the eyes of mil- 
lions of Belgians, almost, if not entirely, respectable. 
Among the leading politicians, Leopold’s most deter- 
mined supporter is Paul van Zeeland. M. van Zeeland is 
the man who, together with Leopold, paved the way for 
the Hoare-Laval plan. 

Leopold’s and Van Zeeland’s connection, then and 
later, with Mussolini and the Italian Royal family was 
an open secret. Leopold’s sister is the wife of ex-King 
Umberto IT, and it was she who, according to the Social- 
ists, exercised a continuous influence on Leopold both 
before and after 1940 and who finally arranged for his 
war-time meeting with Hitler. 

No one today blames Leopold for having capitulated 
in 1940. But no serious student denies Leopold’s re- 
sponsibility for the policy which finally led to the im- 
ptovised dash into Belgium of the best French and 
British troops, who were then inevitably trapped by the 
Germans, And what happened then? The dossier on 
Leopold published by the Belgian Socialists before the 
election, called La Question Royale, is one of the most 
devastating bills of indictment brought against a Euro- 
pean statesman during the occupation. Not one fact pro- 
duced by the Socialists has been effectively contradicted 
or disproved. The truth is that in 1940 Leopold con- 
vinced himself that Germany had, in fact, won the war, 
and that he hastened to Berchtesgaden to get Hitler to 
*pptove of Belgian “independence” within the frame- 
work of the New Order, with Leopold as King of this 
vassal state. He had tea and cakes with Hitler, but, much 
to Leopold’s disappointment, Hitler refused to commit 
himself. It did not suit him for strategic reasons, to turn 
Belgium even into another Vichy at that stage. 

So Leopold remained in Belgium as “the prisoner 
of Lacken, sharing the fate of his people.” Only that is 
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precisely what he did not do. His “imprisonment” was 
very relative; he was allowed to go on trips to Vienna 
and Munich, and the legend of the fellow-martyr which 
the Belgian people entertained for a time was rudely 
shaken by the news that the King had married Mlle. 
Liliane Baels, a member of a particularly reactionary 
Flemish family, with a notorious war-time record. 
Although Elizabeth, the aging Queen Mother, is said 
to have intervened successfully with the Germans on 
behalf of various people, no concrete case in which the 
King raised a finger for anybody has been recorded. 
There is a persistent story going around in Belgium, 
calculated no doubt to gain support for the King among 
the Flemish, that it was he who obtained from the Ger- 
mans the early release of the Flemish prisoners they held 
—but not of the Walloon prisoners! 

In 1944 representatives of the Belgian Resistance 
urged the King either to slip away and join the Resist- 
ance movement, or at least to stay on in Brussels and 
await the arrival of the Western allies. He would do 
neither, and, according to the well-documented Socialist 
dossier, asked the Germans to remove him and his family 
to Germany, Thereupon the legend was created of his 
“forcible’’ removal by the Germans; this, Leopold 
thought, would largely rehabilitate him in the eyes of 
his people. Nobody seems to have been taken in by it. 
Much to his annoyance, General Eisenhower later “pre- 
vented” him from returning to Brussels. He has since 
been living in Switzerland with his beautiful Flemish 
wife, the “Princess of Rethy,” a title, as Le Peuple has 
indelicately recalled, used by the late Queen Astrid when 
she travelled incognito. The Socialist dossier shows the 
two wining and dining at night-clubs (a series of pic- 
tures singularly like those we used to see of the Wind- 
sors) and the final picture of the pair has as its caption 
‘May they live happily ever after, But leave us alone to 
work in peace.” 


ae Leopold is not content with the role of the Duke 

of Windsor. He is ambitious, and suffers from in- 
jured vanity and pride. Many nasty things were said about 
him, especially in England. He never once had the good 
grace to thank the Allies for liberating Belgium. Even 
the mild criticism of Leopold in Mr. Churchill’s book 
aroused the rage of the Leopoldists. These seem lately 
to have developed an acute dislike of England, especially 
of Socialist England. Perhaps these people have gen- 
uinely convinced Leopold that his return to Brussels is 
in Belgium’s interests, though all the time I have been 
in Belgium I have not heard one single argument to 
show in what way Leopold’s return would be a good 
thing. Belgium today is a peaceful, orderly country, in 
which the Regent Charles is playing his constitutional 
role as loyally as George VI. But no; Leopold wants to 
return, and claims that 70 per cent of the people want 
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him back. This is an obvious exaggeration, but many 
admit that if there were a popular consultation, fifty-five 
or even sixty percent might vote for his return, and Par- 
liament, he hopes, would then be placed in a most em- 
barrassing position. First of all, women would vote for 
him out of sentimentality; a large part of the Flemish 
population might vote for Leopold. He also counts on 
church and business support. And, above all, the vast 
element either actively or even remotely collaborationist 
would vote for him, since all these people would auto- 
matically share in the whitewashing of the King. 

The Social-Christian Party, forgetting that the King 
is above party, campaigned for Leopold’s return, be- 
lieving that the reasons that would prompt millions of 
Belgians to vote for his return would automatically also 
make them vote for the “King’s Party.”’ Here there was 
a slight miscalculation; for they received only 43 per 
cent of the votes. When Van Zeeland tried to force 
the issue during his attempt to form the first post-election 
Cabinet six weeks ago neither the Socialists nor the Lib- 
erals would cooperate. Although the Socialists still insist 
that abdication in favor of his eighteen-year-old son 
Baudouin is the only solution, they have suggested that 
they might have to consider Leopold’s return if he really 
has an overwhelming majority. 

But if a plebiscite gave only a slim majority to 
Leopold, then there is a graver danger—so the argu- 
ment runs—that the Walloons might well say that the 
Flemish have “inflicted’”’ a King upon them, The unity 
of Belgium would be rudely shaken and there might 
well be (how often have I heard the phrase these last 


“WELCOME,MA CHERIE! WHERE == 
1S YOUR BAGCACE? 


“ITS HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE CuSTOMs ” 
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few days) “civil war and bloodshed” in this peaceful 
country. Altogether, the Socialist case against Leopold 
is overwhelming, and the Liberals—who, with their 
twenty-three members, have reluctantly agreed to forma 
government with the Social-Christian Party—are acutely 
aware of the dangers of Leopold’s return. The Commu- 
nists, represented by only twelve members in Parliament, 
say as little as possible about the royal question, in order 
not to play into the hands of the Leopoldists; except that, 
from time to time, they accuse the Socialists of playing 
a double game. 

This is scarcely a justified accusation. It is true that 
while the Socialist Party is uncompromisingly anti-Leo- 
pold, and some of the federations, notably that of 
Namur, were against further Socialist participation in 
the government, the Socialist ministers, and especially 
M. Spaak, did until the last moment consider them- 
selves indispensable members of any self-respecting Bel- 
gian government. Yet even if it is conceivable that M. 
Spaak might adapt himself to Leopold’s return, Leopold 
would be an acute embarrassment to Spaak in his role as 
“the great brain of Western Union,” which he—not 
without some reason—fancies himself to be. 

For Leopold, as the ruler of Belgium, would inevitably 
be considered by millions of people in Western Europe 
in much the same light as General Franco. His life, in 
the last twelve years, has been too closely bound up with 
the wrong people, and Belgium’s international prestige, 
built up by Spaak, would be smashed in the eyes of 
all who believe in any of the variants—either Socialist 
or non-Socialist—of “western democracy.” 
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Supreme Court Stalemate? 


BY OSMOND K. FRAENKEL 


Court announces cryptically: “Affirmed by an 
equally divided court.’’ This statement is accom- 
panied by another to the effect that one justice has re- 
frained from participation in the case. No reason for his 
renunciatory act appears; no record is made of how the 
other eight justices have voted. While the result is to 
affirm the particular judgment of the lower court, no 
legal principle has been established and no precedent set. 
A decision of this nature gives the unsuccessful party 
and his counsel a feeling of frustration which no damn- 
ing of the court at the proverbial tavern will dispel. Since 
the court itself, by having agreed in the first instance to 
take the case, must have concluded that important issues 
were at stake, its later refusal to decide them constitutes, 
in effect, a judicial abdication. And the public is denied 
the speedy determination of such issues which it has a 
right to expect. 

Excluding the somewhat exceptional habeas corpus ap- 
plications affecting German war criminals, there were 
five 4 to 4 decisions during the term of the court which 
ended in June. Three of these raised especially interest- 

"ing points. 

In the case involving Edmund Wilson’s “Memoirs 
of Hecate County,” charged with obscenity, Justice 
Frankfurter took no patt—it was rumored that his ab- 
stention stemmed from personal-friendship with the au- 
thor. This was the first time in decades that the Supreme 
Court had heard argument in an obscenity case,“ perhaps 
the very first in which it heard such argument in a case 
coming from the states. Counsel had urged reversal since 
there was no “clear and present danger’’ that the book in 
question would corrupt morals. It had been hoped that 
the court would take the opportunity to make some pro- 
houncement balancing the right of a state to punish ob- 
scene literature with that of free expression of opinion. 
The split court Jeaves this question unanswered, 

A former State Department employee, Marzani, had 
denied that he was a Communist in an informal discus- 
sion with his superior, which he had requested when ad- 
vised that his resignation had been asked for. He was 
convicted of having made a false statement under a law 
that punishes such a statement if made in a matter “‘with- 
in the jurisdiction of the United States.” On the argu- 
ment of his appeal in the United States Supreme Court 
4 narrow construction of this law was asked for. His 


fic now and then the United States Supreme 
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attorneys pointed out that otherwise the law might apply 
to a false statement made by any person interviewed by 
an FBI agent. Moreover, under the construction given 
by the lower courts a government office boy might be 
convicted for giving the classic excuse that he had had to 
attend his grandmother's funeral when he actually went 
to a ball game. Justice Douglas did not participate in 
that case. Again rumor has it that his absence was mo- 
tivated by a friendly relation with a person who had ap- 
peared at the trial as a witness for the government. 

In Stemmer v. New York, the defendants had been 
convicted in a state court of trying to bribe professional 
football players. The chief evidence against them con- 
sisted of telephone conversations overheard by detectives 
who had tapped their wires. The detectives had done this 
under a procedure authorized by New York law. The 
Supreme Court was asked to decide whether a state could 
authorize wire tapping if the federal ban on it applied 
to state law-enforcement officers and whether a state 
court could receive that kind of evidence. These issues 
are important and urgent since wire-tapping by state law- 
enforcement officers is a common practice. In this case 
it was Justice Jackson who did not participate, be- 
cause as Solicitor General he had helped prepare a case 
bearing on a similar point. 

In view of the nomination of Tom Clark to succeed 
Justice Frank Murphy, the possibility of 4 to 4 decisions 
in the next few years has greatly increased. For Mr. 
Clark, if he takes his place on the bench, necessarily 
will be disqualified in many of the important cases which 
during the past four years have passed through his office 
while he was Attorney General. While, of course, it is 
impossible to predict how the court will divide in cases 
such as these, the term just ended saw a large number of 
5 to 4 decisions which would have been 4 to 4 decisions 
if Justice Murphy had not been able to participate. It is 
important, therefore, that something be done to prevent 
this from happening in the future. 


ROPOSALS to remedy the situation might take 

several forms. In the first place, is it inevitable that 
a 4 to 4 decision should result in an affirmance of the 
decision of the lower court? This result is logical if 
litigation be viewed as a contest, and in civil cases that 
may be unavoidable. But in criminal cases it would seem 
more in accordance with democratic ideas of justice when 
the highest court has been unable to ‘muster a majority 
to affirm a conviction, that enough doubt has been raised 
to set the prisoner free. 
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If this solution is not acceptable to Congress, some 
other may be possible. When the Supreme Court found 
itself unable to take up the Aluminum Company case 
due to lack of a quorum, the law was amended so as to 
permit the Court of Appeals to have the last word in 
cases in which direct appeals to the Supreme Court from 
a District Court would otherwise fail for this reason. 
A similar lack of quorum in cases not granted direct ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court results in an ‘‘automatic’’ 
affirmance. Congress might well modify that provisign 
to deal and give the Court of Appeals final jurisdiction 
whenever the Supreme Court fails to muster a quorum 
or when it divides evenly. 

Yet the method of giving the last word to a Court of 
Appeals does not seem generally desirable: in the quor- 
um cases, because of the difficulty of choosing which 
Court of Appeals should pass judgment on another 
where the case arose in the federal system itself; in the 
split cases because the consideration already given by 
eight Justices of the Supreme Court should not be lost. 
Other reasons, too, make it seem preferable to keep such 
cases in the Supreme Court itself. And that result might 
be accomplished in a number of ways. Congress might 
provide that any retired Supreme Court Justice could be 
recalled to sit in a particular case in place of a justice who 
has disqualified himself or to create a quorum. As an 
alternative, or perhaps additional, method, senior judges 
of the various Courts of Appeal might be drawn into the 
Supreme Court. This could be accomplished by an auto- 
matic rotating system which would obviate the responsi- 
bility for choosing particular individuals in specific 
situations. Indeed, Congress might even consider the 
appointment by the President of one or more “‘alterna- 
tive’ Supreme Court Justices to sit when needed. Still 
another suggestion would be that Congress might in- 
crease the total number of Supreme Court Justices to ten 
but provide that no more than nine should sit at one 
time. 

Perhaps the simplest solution, at least in the cases in 
which only a single justice disqualifies himself, is to 
provide that in such event the most recently appointed 
remaining Associate Justice should also step down. Then 
seven justices would always be available for decision and 
no deadlock could occur. That remedy would at least 
have been sufficient to deal with the particular difficulties 
which arose at the last term. 
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66 TOM, schmatom,” said the Wind; “all is vanity 
and a vexation of the spirit.” “How so?” asked 
the Candle. “Well,” said the Wind, “‘listen to. Hugh A. 
Brown, electrical engineer and author of ‘Popular Awaken- 
ing Concerning the Impending Flood,’ an unpublished book 
of which we have been sent certain extracts: “The South 
Pole,’ says Mr. Brown, *. . . with the great ice mass, which 
has grown approximately concentric with it for approximately 
8,000 years, is now rotating “off-center’’ around the Axis of 
Spin. ... When our globe rotates about any other axis, an 
“off-center” centrifugal eccentric ‘throw’ of part of the 
ice cap’s weight is developed, producing internal earth 
stresses which seek relief... . Today the force of the “throw” 
. is producing stresses in some of the upper stratified 
layers of the earth’s materials. When these stresses become 
great enough . .. they will cause earth strata to give way some- 
where by crumpling or crushing, increasing the radius of 
gytation, and thus permitting an increase in the speed of the 
“off-center” elements of the ice cap, at which time its rapidly 
accelerating centrifugal energy of eccentric motion will 
quickly overbalance the stabilizing energy of the earth's 
bulge, and will roll the globe so as to bring the ice cap 
under the sun of the tropics.’ ” 

“And then?” asked the Candle. 

“And then, boom. The ice cap melts. Inundation, No 
Wind. No Candle. No nothing but water.” 

“I see,” said the Candle, “Not with a bang but a dous- 
ing. Well, what do you know that’s important?” 

“I know that Rotary International has dropped one of 
its traditional mottos—‘He Profits Most Who Serves Best'— 
because the Rotary board of directors, according to the As- 
sociated Press, ‘felt the word “profit” might be miscon- 
strued.” This leaves Rotary with only one motto: ‘Service 
Above Self.’” 

“Anything else?” 

“I know that the Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles 
County has instructed the director of the county museum in 
Pasadena to check a WPA mural called ‘Jedediah Smith 
Near San Gabriel—1826’ on the theory, according to the 
Pasadena Star-News, that ‘costumes in the picture are similat 
to the “typical dress” of the Soviet Union.’” 

“Yes, yes. go on.” 

“I know that Tide magazine reports that radio station 
WBBM in Chicago recently substituted a show called ‘It 
Pays to Be Ignorant’ for a scheduled broadcast of ‘Peace Is 
Our Business.’ ”’ 

“Uh huh.” 

“And, finally, I know that the buses in Hartford, 
Connecticut, have lately carried the following news on 24- 
vertising placards: ‘Your daily choice of BRAND NAMES 
is one of your important American Freedoms.’ ” 

“Thank you, Mr. Bones,” said the Candle. “All's right 
with the world. Just look out for hell and high water.” 


{Two dollars will be paid to the contributor of any item 
printed in In The Wind.] 
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They're After the Oil Co-ops 


BY SYDNEY J. NEAL 


Petroleum News, presented a paper to a meeting of 

the American Petroleum Institute on “The Coopera- 
tive Movement in America and What it Means to the 
Oil Industry and Private Industry in General.” “Soon,” 
he predicted, “the growth in oil cooperatives will be over 
and probably a lot of those running will drop out of 
business... because it is not conceivable... that they 
can be run as efficiently as an oil company.” In 1947, 
Harry B. Hilts, president of the Petroleum Industry 
Research Foundation, introduced a study, “Cooperatives 
in the Petroleum Industry,” with a statement that “the 
cooperatives in the United States have developed into a 
power that no one concerned with the future of our 
society can overlook.” 

In 1934, only a few cooperative leaders dreamed of 
entering the integrated oil business. Today, farmers’ and 
consumers’ coops have their own oil lands, producing 
wells, pipelines and other transportation equipment, re- 
fineries, blending plants, and thousands of retail outlets. 
Coops are the largest independent refiners and one of 
the most important customers of the petroleum industry. 
As a result, petroleum coops are being vigorously at- 
tacked by “independents” in the industry, especially 
those in the marketing branch. The P. I. R. F. study, a 
report prepared for the Empire State Petroleum Associa- 
tion and the Illinois Petroleum Marketers Association, 
is a part of that attack. 

The history of the growth of cooperatives in the oil 
industry is a story of constant strife between the coops 
and their corporate competitors. In the early 1920's 
when individual farm cooperative associations began to 
enter the business of distributing oil products, they were 
discriminated against by the oil companies. When they 
were able to obtain any oil, it was at relatively high 
pices. In order to meet that problem, some of the farm 
associations organized their own cooperative wholesaler 
(Midland Cooperative Wholesale) in 1926. Other 
wholesaler coops sprang up and for a short time their 
massed purchasing power enabled farm associations to 
obtain oil at reasonable prices. 

In 1933, eight regional wholesale associations merged 
te form National Cooperatives, Inc., further enhancing 


[- 1934, Warren C. Platt, editor of the Na/ional 


_ their bargaining position. Shortly thereafter, manufac- 


turers began to refuse to supply the coops with adequate 
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quantities of petroleum products. Faced with another 
crisis, the oil coops decided to enter the refining branch 
of the industry. In 1938, the Cooperative Refinery Asso- 
ciation, a subsidiary of Consumers Cooperative Associa- 
tion (an organization similar to National Cooperatives, 
Inc.), started building its first refinery at Phillipsburg, 
Kansas. The reaction of the coops’ corporate competitors 
to that venture is typical of the entire history of the oil 
coops. 

CCA had chosen Phillipsburg as the site because an 
independent field was located there with no outlet for 
the crude oil being produced. The independent pro- 
ducers agreed to sell that oil to CCA if they would build 
a refinery there. However, as soon as construction of the 
refining plant was started, the oil being produced at the 
Phillipsburg field became very important. Oil companies 
constructed pipelines into the field to take the oil out and 
by the time the CCA refinery was completed it looked 
as though it would have to go hunting for oil. The “in- 
dependent”’ producers told CCA they were sorry but they 
had to sell the oil to somebody else. It was only after 
loud protests by Kansas farmers to the governor and the 
state Legislature, that a supply of crude oil from that 
field became available. 

Since 1938 the coops have expanded rapidly in the 
refining, transportation, and production branches of the 
oil industry. The statistics presented by the Petroleum 
Industry Research Foundation indicate that the coops’ 
rate of growth in the Middle West has been much more 
rapid than that of their corporate competitors. Thig has 
seriously alarmed the oil industry. 


| ages of all, as Dr. K. E. Ettinger points out in Part 

II of “Cooperatives in the Petroleum Industry,” “‘It 
is characteristic of the integration of the coops that it 
rests on a broad basis of consumer acceptance. Moreover, 
the growing interest of labor unions indicates that con- 
sumer support will continue to increase in the future. 
Secondly, many companies in the oil industry are in an 
extremely vulnerable position.’’ This reason for alarm 
requires further examination because it explains both 
the source and the viciousness of the current attack on 
the coops. 

Oil companies are usually divided into two categories 
—the “roajors” and the “independents,” classifications 
based on size and degree of integration. Most of the 
twenty-odd majors are in all four branches of the in- 
dustry—production, transportation, refining, and market- 
ing. They do not produce or market all the oil that they 
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refine. Nor do the majors refine all of the crude oil pro- 
duced. These are significant facts because they indicate 
that while control of transportation facilities and great 
size provide the majors with the economic power to 
expand at the expense of the independents, the majors 
have never attempted to run the independents out of the 
industry. The truth is, the big oil companies have an 
important financial stake in the existence of the inde- 
pendents. 


ON THE one hand, the independent producers and 

marketers furnish depression insurance. Because of 
the economic power possessed by the majors, the inde- 
pendents must bear most of the burden of declining 
demand. Even during a period such as the 1930’s when 
the oil industry was confronted both with a depression 
and the disovery of the huge East Texas field, most of the 
majors were able to earn a profit on their overall opera- 
tions. This was possible because they were taking large 
profits from the transportation branch while underselling 
their independent competitors in the refining and mark- 
eting branches. In 1938, for example, at least six of the 
majors had an average loss of 6.7 per cent in marketing. 
During that same year, the average rate of return to their 
pipeline companies was 26.5 per cent. Only as long as the 
majors transport the product of independents is such a 
situation possible. 

Just as the independents provide the majors with 
insurance against losses in depressions, they also furnish 
the majors with an excuse for reaping huge profits dur- 
ing periods of short supply. When the twenty major oil 
companies were asked last year why it was not feasible 
for them to absorb higher prices of crude oil, at least 
to the extent that they produced the oil they refined, they 
said that such a policy would tend to destroy competi- 
tion by eliminating the non-integrated refiners. 

Finally, the existence of a large number of independ- 
ents allows leading executives to argue that the oil in- 
dustry is one of the most competitive of American busi- 
nesses. Moreover, associations of independents are an 
extremely vociferous pressure group which is generally 
on the side of the majors in political and economic strug- 
gles. The bitterness of the fight which the independents 
are now waging against the coops can be explained by 
the fact that for the first time in many years they are 
faced with a threat to their existence. 

Much of the current attack on the oil coops is based 
on the argument made in March, 1946 by B. A. Hardey, 
then president of the Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America, before the Senate Committee Investiga- 
ting Petroleum Resources. His general attitude was that 
the trend of coop expansion, if allowed to continue, 
would simply ‘‘take us right to Russia.” He objected to 
the coops’ ability to borrow money from the farm co- 
operative banking system. And he was bitter about what 
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he described as a “tax advantage” possessed by the 
cooperatives. Enemies of coops today have no specific 
targets, they have merely elaborated upon Mr. Hardey’s 
“right to Russia” argument. 

Dr. Ludwig von Mises, author of Part I of the P. I. 
R. F. study, an observer who is probably as disinterested 
as Fulton Lewis, Jr., does at least succeed in stating the 
thesis of those who oppose the cooperative movement in 
the United States today: 


Only as far as the cooperatives are able to hold their 
own without the support of tax exemptions, cheap gov- 
ernment credit, and other favors can cooperativism be 
considered as a legitimate method of doing business in 
a free society. 


That thesis deserves our serious consideration because 
it is the type of argument which, on the surface, is likely 
to appear fair and reasonable to many people. 

Dr. von Mises is one of those economists who believe 
that an “unhampered”’ market economy is a prerequisite 
to a free society. He is also one of those economists who 
seem to believe that only restrictions imposed by govern- 
ment hamper a market economy. Unfortunately, that is 
not true. Today in the oil industry, for example, the 
major oil companies possess enough economic power to 
decide how much the present consumers of petroleum 
will contribute to their expansion projects. Even that 
articulate apologist for American big business, Fortune, 
commenting on the situation, has stated that “capitalism 
was founded on the principle that new capital outlays 
would be financed from investment savings in the capi- 
tal market.’ Since the war, business has depended upon 
plowed-back profits to finance about 70 per cent of 
its plant expansion, new equipment, increased work- 
ing capital, and so forth, instead of raising it by sale of 
securities. What this means is that the free market in 
capital which is one of the bases of the “free society” 
Dr. von Mises extols does. not now exist. 


A? FOR the question of tax exemption, Dr. Ettinger 
has given the answer with surprising candor in Part 
II of the P. I. R. F. study: 


Actually the implications of the cooperative movement 
go far beyond the scope of preferential taxation. Many 
cooperatives do not even claim formal tax exemption 
today and are satisfied with having their profits treated 
as savings of their members, taxable only as income of 
the patron. The cooperatives are among the most aggtes- 
sive opponents of business as it is today. This has 
nothing to do with their statements on being for of 
against free enterprise. 


The decision which American consumers must make 
is whether the cooperative movement is a desitable form 
of business organization in our society as it is, not 
whether it is a legitimate method of doing business in 4 
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society which exists only in the imagination of Dr. von 
Mises. Today, the major oil companies possess the 
economic power to determine how the public’s funds are 
to be invested. At the same time, corporate management 
has refused to accept responsibility for the economic 
and social effects of its policies. The cooperative move- 
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ment appears to be the best hope of American consumers 
that this situation will be changed for the better. When 
the coop expansion reaches the point where cooperatives 
begin to compete with the majors, the consumer will 
have gained a voice in the determination of economic 
policies in the oil industry for the first time in its history, 


The Last of Britain’s Empire 


BY DAVID C. WILLIAMS 


London 

RESIDENT TRUMAN'S Point Four proposals 

Pr forcefully directed public attention to the 

colonial empires of our Western European allies. 

Foremost among them is that long-time target for the 

self-righteous indignation of Americans, the British 
Empire. 

The empire now consists largely of the British sections 
of Africa. Four-fifths of Britain’s seventy million re- 
maining colonial peoples live there. Its importance is 
further emphasized by the fact that the rest of Britain’s 
colonies consist largely of islands and coastal settlements 
scattered broadcast over the world’s seaways. Those in 
the Caribbean area are within sight of self-governing 
status. Those in South-East Asia may at any time be 
engulfed by the rising tide of Communism. Africa is to 
the new British Empire what India was to the last. 

There is not and never has been any romance about 
British Africa. It is a vast rural slum, most of it being 


‘jungle, scrub, swamp, or desert. Its peoples are, in the 


overwhelming majority, hungry, diseased, unskilled, 
illiterate, and enervated by a climate unsuited for sus- 
tained effort. Nor are they even united. They speak many 
languages, and belong to many tribes and nations. 

In this ocean of African peoples, there live a tiny 
minority of people of British stock, less than 100,000 
in all. There are perhaps twice as many Indians and 
Arabs, providing a large part of what middle class exists. 
Small as the non-African minorities are, their size and 
nature have a well-nigh decisive influence on the present 
status and future prospects of the colonies. Where white 
people have settled and taken up farming (as in East 
Africa, particularly Kenya and Northern Rhodesia) they 
are seeking to establish and perpetuate the South African 
pattern of life. West Africans are happier, because mos- 
quito-borne diseases long discouraged permanent white 
settlement. When independence comes, they solemnly 
propose to erect a monument to that blessed insect. 


a 
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The Nation on British affairs. 


Africans bitterly criticize London for not preventing 
the growth of the settler interest. But it is safe to say 
that, had it not been for the resistance put up by London 
(as the principle that the native interest was paramount 
became more and more accepted at the Colonial Office): 
the South African way of life would have spread far 
more widely and rooted itself much more deeply. ‘The 
worst thing that could happen to the Africans would be 
the acquisition by the whites, as in South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia, of governmental power in an inde- 
pendent state or dominion. 

But, if this can be conceded as a virtue of rule from 
London, it is at best a negative virtue. Indeed, British 
control has had until recently a generally negative charac- 
ter, being largely concerned with maintaining law and 
order. It did not include to any measurable extent the 
positive functions of promoting the social, economic, 
and political development of the peoples. As in India, 
British rule perpetuated obsolete patterns of life, which 
would otherwise have crumbled to pieces at the impact 
of modern civilization. It was not until 1940 that the 
first real Development and Welfare Act was passed by 
Parliament and not until 1945, with the advent of the 
Labor Government, that real work began. Under the act 
as amended by Labor, a sum of $480 million was pro- 
vided, to be spent over a ten-year period. This made it 
possible to set aside a definite sum of money for each 
colony, so that its government might draw up a long- 
term plan based not only on the British grant, but also 
on what it could raise itself from taxes and loans. Co- 
lonial revenues were boosted by the levying of income 
taxes, which many settlers still regard as outright Bol- 
shevism. 

Large as the total grant is, in view of Britain's limited 
resources, it works out at less than a dollar a year for 
each inhabitant of the colonies. Little can be done in 
the way of economic development with such limited 
funds. The tendency has been for colonial governments 
to concentrate on welfare instead, proposing improve- 
ments in medical, educational, and other similar services. 
Meager as these are, and badly as they are needed, 
economists were quick to point out that they could not 
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be maintained, after the expiration of the ten-year grant, 
unless the pace of colonial economic developments were 
sharply accelerated. 


T THE same time, Britain was plunging deeper and 

deeper into economic crisis. On paper the interests 
of Britain in more adequate supplies from non-dollar 
sources, and in the economic development of British 
Africa, seemed usefully to converge. The biggest chal- 
lenge to British imperial statesmanship then presented 
itself—to convince the colonial peoples that this mutual 
interest was genuine, and could be expanded with two- 
way cooperation and without exploitation. 

Herbert Morrison, opening the Africa Conference in 
London, put it this way: “It is no longer a question of 
capitalist exploitation or imperialism,” he told the assem- 
bled representatives of African legislatures. ‘‘It is one of 
placing at the disposal of the colonial territories the 
resources and experience which we in Britain have 
gained, and achieving the greatest possible rate of social 
and economic advancement. . . . Be lively, progressive- 
minded, energetic in the common cause.” 

Some Africans take a dim view of all this. Their 
alarm is increased by the tendency of British Ministers 
(due perhaps to what Mr. Morrison described as “a 
growing political problem in convincing our electorate, 
which has to put up the resources, that the sacrifice is 
worthwhile”) to emphasize the advantages to Britain of 
investment in Africa, and to mention only as an after- 
thought the possible benefits to the African peoples. 
These Africans see in the new British approach only the 
threat of “super-exploitation” and declare that Africa 
is to be “the last line of defense of the disintegrating 
British Empire.” 

Both British politicians and indignant Africans like 
at times to talk as if British Africa were some sort of 
treasure chest, which had only to be unlocked for bound- 
less riches to pour out. An influential body of expert 
opinion, headed by The Economist, has taken a sharply 
contrary view. They emphasize the backwardness of 
Africa, and the colossal investments required to make 
it productive. There are immense distances served by 
inadequate transport, or none at all. Farms and mines 
must be equipped, at great expense, with machinery 
brought from thousands of miles away. Skilled Jabor— 
often, indeed, any labor at all—is lacking. A cold- 
blooded calculation of costs and returns, The Economist 
argues, leads to the inevitable conclusion that Britain 
cannot afford any substantial investment in Africa. 

It must be said that experience so far is on the side 
of The Economist, The vast peanut-raising scheme 
was launched three years ago with a mighty blare of 
trumpets. To its sponsor, John Strachey, it was the an- 
swer to Britain’s shortage of oils and fats; to fearful 
Africans, it was a proposal to pillage their continent. 
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Instead, it has turned out to be a bitter and heart-break- 
ing struggle against bush, drought, and stone-hard 
ground. With each month, the expenses involved mount 
to further staggering heights, and the expected return 
to Britain in oils and fats diminishes. It is becoming 
more and more apparent that Africa will yield her hid- 
den wealth only at tremendous cost in work, materials, 
and money. The task is so great that, in the present-day 
world, only the United States has the means to tackle it. 

In any circumstances, the cooperation of the Africans 
themselves is essential to progress. Labor is determined 
to achieve this. The Colonial Secretary, Arthur Creech- 
Jones, was head of the Colonial Bureau of the Fabian 
Society before he took office. As such, it was his business 
to harry Conservatives colonial secretaries in Parliament; 
now the Tories call him “a poacher turned gamekeeper.” 
Real political progress has been made. The Africa Con- 
ference itself was evidence of that. It was made up of 
delegates chosen by the colonial legislatures from their 
own membership. Ten years ago, a conference called on 
such a basis would have been overwhelmingly white. 
This time it was just as overwhelmingly black. Many 
Africans are now sitting in colonial legislatures. Some 
are nominated by the governors, some chosen by the 
chiefs, but others are actually elected. Some are “‘yes- 
men,” but by no means all. Visible evidence of this 
was the presence at the Africa Conference of Dr. Dan- 
quah, a leader of last year’s riots on the Gold Coast. 

At best, however, a Labor Government cannot in good 
conscience administer an empire. Alone among the Eu- 
ropean powers who dominate Africa, Britain has de- 
clared ultimate independence as her policy. In West 
Africa, where there is no permanent white settlement, 
that prospect is by no means remote. Significantly, there 
are hundreds of. vacancies in the West African civil 
service for which there are no British applicants, and 
many British experts currently employed in West African 
colonies, seeing (as they say) no future there, are apply- 
ing for transfer to the East African colonies. If British 
rule in East Africa ended tomorrow, the settlers would 
take over. The East African peoples have a long way to 
go before they can be certain of taking power for them- 
selves in an independent state. Some sort of trusteeship 
is essential, although many Americans would undoubt- 
edly prefer international rule to the present British 
monopoly of power. 


we will succeed to the power now steadily slipping 
from British hands? It is fashionable to see 
Communists everywhere nowadays, and they have indeed 
done some effective missionary work among the 3,000 
Africans studying in London, largely at the expense of 
the Colonial Office. But the more such students are ab- 
sorbed in Communist doctrine, the more they tend to 
lose touch with the intensely conservative masses of the 
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African people. Far more effective are the nationalist 
demagogues, like Bustamente in Jamaica, who arise so 
inevitably among depressed peoples. The danger at 
present is not Communism, but dictatorships on the 
classic Latin American lines. 

The best prescription against both Communism and 
nationalist dictatorships is economic development so de- 
signed as to accomplish two important purposes—to give 
the educated minority of Africans opportunity to develop 
and apply their talents, and to effect some perceptible 
improvement in the grinding poverty which is the daily 
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lot of millions. of African peasants. Much depends on 
the manner in which Americans approach the responsi- 
bilities which will inevitably fall upon them. Economic 
development of the wrong sort will give the Commu- 
nists—for the first time—a real opportunity. Economic 
development on sound democratic lines will give British 
Africa the essential basis for responsible self-govern- 
ment. It is not enough nowadays to mourn the passage 
of that ideal scapegoat, the British Empire. We must 
think hard how we can, in our relations to these de- 
pendent peoples, do better ourselves. 


Liberty on the American Campus | 


BY HAROLD J. LASKI 


II. Conditional Freedom 


London 
TURN now from the enumeration of concrete in- 
[=< of restrictive practices to certain generally 
prevalent conditions which seem to limit the freedom 
of college and university teachers in the United States. I 
admit, first, that many exceptions are made, especially 
in the case of distinguished and older men; and I admit, 
second, that the size and character of American univer- 
sities often prevent protective action until it is too late. I 
admit, third, that not a few young academic radicals are 
difficult people, with an appetite for martyrdom and ex- 
hibitionism, and that they sometimes imagine suspicions 
and prohibitions which in fact are wholly abseat. Yet, 
subject to all this, I think the following generalizations 
would be found to have far-reaching application: 

1. An academic career will be difficult, and may be 
impossible, for any young man or woman who is known 
to be a member of the Communist Party. 

2. Though less difficult, it is still not easy to take up a 
stand sympathetic to Soviet Russia. Nor is it easy for a 
teacher to be fundamentally critical of the American 
“way of life.” Any teacher who supported the recent 
Cultural and Scientific Conference in New York would 
work under censorious watchfulness. 

3. It is unwise to write books or articles on issues 
about which there are deep divisions of opinion, unless 
the writer refuses to take sides or accepts the orthodox 
view. 

4. It is important not to associate too freely with 
gtoups outside the university which ate regarded as 
dangerous. Even support of Henry Wallace with any 
vigor is considered “unsound.” 








HAROLD J. LASKI’S series of articles (Nation, June 25, 
July 2, July 9, August 13) based on a recent trip to the 
United States, is concluded with this installment. 


5. Dangerous opinions involve risks in inverse pro- 
portion to the teacher’s status, A middle-aged professor 
may do with impunity what a young instructor may not 
do without jeopardizing his chance of promotion or even 
his position itself. 

6. A considerable number of teachers refrain from 
activity they want to undertake lest it bring them into 
unfavorable notice. 

7. There is a good deal of what I may term academic 
espionage, followed by repression of those supposedly 
offensive to the academic authorities or the press. 

8. The operations of the Congressional Committee 
on Un-American Activities and similar bodies act as a 
pre-natal censor upon many teachers, who suffer a real 
sense of frustration as a result. This atmosphere is par- 
ticularly harmful to the more sensitive and imaginative 
among the younger teachers. 

9. Great care is taken, in drawing up lists of recom- 
mended reading, to make it clear that the teacher does 
not necessarily approve books by left writers which have 
been the subject of acute controversy. 

10. The teacher who does not yet have tenure must 
avoid participation in activities which lead to him being 
regarded as a “trouble maker” by his president or by 
members of the faculty or administration who have 
influence with the president. 

11. A sorry blow has been struck at academic free- 
dom by ex-Communists, ex-Trotskyists, and ex-fellow- 
travelers on the faculties of universities. They are now 
so anxious to blot out the memory of their past careers 
that many of them have themselves become directly or 
indirectly inquisitors, or they write books or articles 
which not only deny all their previous work but attack 


‘those with whom they were previously associated. 


12. Important figures in the academic world who 
were associated with the war effort have become so en- 
amored of their glimpse of the “inside” workings of 
government that they lend themselves to the defense of 
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transactions which they would have regarded with ab- 
horrence before America’s entrance into the war. This is 
especially true of those who had some connection with 
one or another of the “America First” movements. 

13. The invasion of privacy by the more raucous 
weeklies and gossip mongers acts as a deterrent to free 
utterance in a number of universities. Here, it is neces- 
sary to say that extreme left and extreme right are alike 
offenders. There is, moreover, reason to suppose that 
certain agencies of the federal government are willing 
privately to assist in organizing hints and suggestions in- 
tended to undermine the standing of professors who 
might influence public opinion. 

14. Perhaps the most subtle way in which academic 
freedom is undermined is by a big publishing organiza- 
tion, or some corporation with large funds at its dis- 
posal, offering a promising young scholar the chance of 
doing work on its behalf at a salary rate far beyond any- 
thing he could have normally expected. He is then 
swiftly led into adopting a standard of living he can 
only maintain by going on with this kind of work. Next 
he insensibly comes to accept the criteria of his employ- 
ers; and he justifies himself to himself by his attacks on 
the works of other scholars who do not accept those 
criteria. Involved in his experience, moreover, is the in- 
escapable temptation to urge friends and colleagues to 
be “‘realistic’’ and follow his example. 

15. The final generalization I venture to make is 
about the danger to academic freedom that arises when 
the scholar becomes the intimate of the university ad- 
ministration and agrees to assist in preparing schemes of 
‘reorganization intended, as he is assured, to relax the 
ideological tensions which strain the university’s internal 
and external relations. He then usually becomes a party 
to or author of some report likely to record the view 
that, considered from a high enough eminence, all ideo- 
logical differences may be resolved through development 
of a curriculum in which the tensions are rapidly dis-. 
missed or find no place; and this suggestion may be for- 
tified by a long disquisition on the undesirability of ex- 
tending education at the highest level to any but the rela- 
tively small élite able to profit from it. The report is then 
published with a salvo of academic and other artillery, 
and the scholar is taken into final captivity by being 
asked to go around the country explaining its virtues. 
He becomes, consciously or unconsciously, the prisoner 
of the report. If consciously, since he cannot disavow 
what is partly his handiwork, he becomes a cynic; 
if unconsciously, he becomes not merely a professor but 
an “educator,” whose obvious destiny is to evolve into a 
college president. 

It would, of course, be foolish to suppose that a 
university could remain free from the strains and stresses 
of a world in crisis. But for the teacher who feels them 
deeply, who makes anxious inquiry about their meaning, 
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and who knows that learning and life are separated only 
to their common detriment, the strains are intensified by 
what I may term the atomization of American universi- 
ties. This is caused by a number of factors. 


és is the weakness of professorial trade-unionism; 

there is no real integration of academic power. One 
is the fact that very few teachers have any part in the 
making of final university policy, which is in the hands 
of the president, his confidants, and the trustees, An- 
other is the failure, especially in the larger American 
institutions, to develop a genuine organic relation be- 
tween the university’s disparate parts. There is too little 
cross-fertilization of disciplines, with a consequent ab- 
sence of widespread knowledge about the general prob- 
Jems the university is facing. Few teachers realize that 
these general problems are their problems. If they are in 
the undergraduate division, they are not concerned with 
the professional schools; if they are in one professional 
school, the issues in another are not their business. Pro- 
motions are 2 matter between the administration and a 
particular department; appointments may rest with an 
ad hoc committee which reports to the president—who, 
if he approves, forwards its recommendations to the 
trustees—or with some professors on whose advice the 
president is likely to act. Few American universities knit 
their teachers together to act with concerted thought, 
both to advance it in well-being and to safeguard it from 
danger. The university's governance deprives it of the 
democratic habit of mind; and freedom for the teacher 
comes to mean that, being relieved from the responsible 
burden of policy-making at the top level, he may roam 
about his own subject as he pleases so long as his wan- 
derings do not bring the university into difficulties with 
those upon whom it relies for its chance to expand or 
survive, 

The result, above all, in a critical time like the pres- 
ent, is a threat to academic freedom, since freedom is so 
closely linked with the teacher’s right to leave his ivory 
tower and relate his specialism with life. To know life 
he must face it, and to face it fearlessly he must with 
rare exceptions know that alongside him are men who 
will support with all their strength his right to be un- 
afraid. 

Nothing is more dangerous in academic life than 
a situation where teachers, whose function is the discovety 
of new knowledge and the communication of the insight 
they have wrested from inquiry, stand uncertain whether 
to speak at all, fearing the censure of those who at the 
moment are able to define the acceptance mores of a 
community. This right to speak fearlessly is jeopardized 
in American universities by the present climate of opin- 
ion. There is an urgent need to organize conditions in 
which the teacher will be ready to announce his beliefs 


at any cost. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY 
IN LONDON 
BY MARGARET MARSHALL 


AUGHING with the opposition 

is still good form in Great Britain— 
and I was very much taken with a 
critique of the style of three Conserva- 
tive speakers by J. P. W. Mallalieu, a 
Labor M. P., in the Tribune, pro-Labor 
weekly. Here are some excerpts: 


The Opposition did better in the bulk- 
buying debate, I thought, than they 
have done in any previous debate except 
the first debate on steel nationalization— 
when Sir Andrew Duncan made one of 
the great speeches of this Parliament. 

Their three main speakers were Oliver 
Lyttelton, David Eccles, and Walter 
Fletcher. . 

I am not normally a fan of Lyttelton— 
as a performer in the House. Though he 
neatly always speaks from detailed know!l- 
edge and experience, he does not often 
show imagination. Sherlock Holmes seeing 
a drop of water would at once deduce the 
Atlantic Ocean. But I doubt that Lyttelton 
faced with a tree could ever deduce a 
wood. Though he is witty his wit is 
labored. Though in both industry and 
politics he has attained eminence he can 
be strangely undignified. Indeed, some of 
his ‘interjections into other people’s 
speeches could not be surpassed in fatu- 
ity even by the two Labor members whose 
contributions cause most embarrassment 
to the Government benches. 

In this debate, however, he left his 
heavy-handedness at home and, for once, 
his speech sounded at least as well as it 
read. 

David Eccles’s style, in the past, has 
also been a little labored. . . . Latterly 
lit] has become more direct and is well 
spiced with irony. For example, in this 
debate, he deliberately slipped into a cari- 
cature of his own pedagogic manner and 
said: “Suppose—my honorable friends 
will forgive me for a wild assumption, 
but I wish to clear the ground for my 
main argument—that we had competent 
and efficient Socialist Ministers. . . .” 
Everyone enjoyed that... . 

Then Walter Fletcher. He is heavy- 
weight, twinkling-eyed, fruity. He is a 
natural” who uses every vice and virtue 
he possesses to the best advantage, but 
never adopts either a vice or a virtue 
Which is not in the character. He turns a 
Phrase neatly, but without malice. . 

0 he loses his place in his notes he 


quickly apologizes that he now needs three 
spectacles—one for distance, one for read- 
ing, and, since the Minister of Food has 
been in charge, one for feeding as 
WE ss 


HAVING PAID HIS RESPECTS to 
the style of the Opposition speakers, 
Mr, Mallalieu addressed himself to 
their arguments, which he found far 
less effective. As it happened, it was the 
latter part of this debate that I heard on 
the evening that I visited the House, 
and it seemed to me that an impartial 
observer would have given John Stra- 
chey and George Strauss (for the Gov- 
ernment) the victory on points that they 
won when the House divided. I too en- 
joyed Walter Fletcher—but I thought 
his arguments surprisingly weak. As 
Mallalieu pointed out, “on thé main 
contention of the Opposition that when 
prices are falling you must not fix prices 
too high or too rigidly, the Government 
were agteed,” and “Strachey indeed was 
able to show that he had warned the 
House of this long before the present 
debate and had prepared bulk purchase 
agreements which safeguarded us against 
prices fixed rigidly at a high level when 
world prices were falling.” There was, 
or seemed to be—and this was what sur- 
prised me—no disagreement on the ad- 
vantages of bulk purchasing. The debate, 
said Mr. Mallalieu, “might have passed 
off amid expressions of good will and 
esteem.’ What soured it was ‘‘the obvi- 
ous discrepancy between what Tories 
say in the country and what they say in 
the House.” “Not one of the main Tory 
speakers in this debate argued [against 
bulk-purchase} but instead agreed that 
in a period of rising prices, i.e. virtually 
throughout the past four years, bulk 
purchase had brought great advantage to 
Britain.” Yet outside the House, “not 
merely now when prices are beginning to 
fall, but throughout the past four years 
while they have been rising steadily, 
Tory politicians, papers, and -Central 
Office propaganda have attacked the 
whole principle of bulk-buying.” 

I think this episode provides a partic- 
ularly good example of the pattern of 
behavior to which, putting it kindly, the 
Tories have been reduced: They shout 


from the housetops that the Labor Gov- 
ernment is taking Britain straight to 
ruin—a shout which the conservative 
press in the United States amplifies and 
broadcasts with great gusto—and then 
it turns out that the remedy they pro- 
pose is merely to do a little less of the 
same thing. 

And sometimes a little more! To me 
the most intriguing item in the Con- 
servative Party program, as it was re- 
ported here some weeks ago, was the 
promise that they would provide free 
medicines even to those who have 
chosen not to take part in the National 
Health Service. 


THE TORIES scored a minor triumph 
recently in the Commons when Brendan 
Bracken, in an attack on the Central 
Office of Information was able to re- 
port that Mr. H. Macmillan had told 
him of a letter sent to Macmillan’s firm 
by the copyright section of the C. O. I. 
which read as follows: 


The above-named publishers are inter- 
ested in the Polish language rights for 
“Gulliver's Travels” by J. Swift. If the 
rights are still available can you please 
let me have a reading copy and your 
terms for this firm? 


Mr. Bracken said that he would have 
thought that there was no educated 
person save a copyright officer in the 
C. O. I. unaware that Swift had been 
dead for 200 years. Herbert Morrison, 
for Labor, conceded that “Jonathan 
Swift is a fair cop. I put my hands up 
unless some later information comes.” 
There was (Laughter) all around,’ but 
Mr. Bracken’s motion to reduce the ap- 
propriation was defeated. 

Incidentally, in defending the C. O. I. 
another Labor member, Mr. Wyatt, 
said that the diphtheria campaign alone 
over eight years had produced a drop in 
notified cases from 45,000 to 8,000 a 
year, which saved the taxpayer £2,000- 
000 a year on hospital treatment as well 
as releasing 2,500 nurses. 


THE DAILY MIRROR has the largest 
circulation of any paper in Britain (or 
in the world for that matter), 3,700,- 
000. For that reason, and because it is 
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a tabloid and slanted toward ‘“‘the 
masses” one inevitably compares it with 
the Daily News here. But the differ- 
ences far outweigh the likeness be- 
tween them. The sensationalism of the 
Mirror is rather mild beside that of the 
News. That goes almost without saying. 
The great contrast, however, lies in the 
editorial policies of the two papers. I 
needn’t describe the policy of the News. 
That of the Mirror is not openly pro- 
Labor but very friendly, and therefore, 
as a Labor M. P. pointed out, very 
helpful. 


IN THE REST ROOM of a hospital I 
visited, each square of toilet paper was 
inscribed with this device: (across the 
top) London County Council and 
(across the bottom) Now Wash Your 
Hands, Please. 


ANNIVERSARY: I found this item in 
the Manchester Guardian of May 27: 


Two hundred and seventy years ago to- 
day was passed one of the most moment- 
ous measures ever placed on the statute- 
book—the Habeas Corpus Act, prohibiting 
the imprisonment of any British subject 
without trial. Opinion in Parliament was 
acutely divided, and, if Bishop Burnet is 
to be believed, the final passing of the Act 
was accomplished only by a fraud. In the 
division in the House of Lords Lord Grey 
and Lord North were named as tellers. 
Grey was not very attentive to his duty, 
and when a very fat lord signified his 
assent North counted him as ten—jest- 
ingly at first, but allowing the figure to 
stand when he saw Grey had not noticed 
the misreckoning. But for that the Op- 
position would have had it. As division 
lists were not published in those days the 
accuracy of Burnet’s story cannot be 
tested, 


Anyway, it’s a good story over which 
we can laugh wholeheartedly with the 
Opposition. 


MARSHALL AID: I went to the Fab- 
ian Society bookstore to get some pam- 
phlets. Afterwards, by dint of asking 
directions three or four times, I got to 
the Labor Party bookstore at Transport 
House in Smith Square which is only a 
few minutes, but several turnings, away. 
While I was there I heard the clerk 
giving another customer directions for 
getting to the Fabian Society bookstore. 
The other customer, a woman, walked 
out at the same time I did, wearing the 
dazed look of a person who has just 


been given all-too-minute directions. 
Since I was going back the way I had 
come, I offered to direct her. She said 
that she had lived in London all her 
life but that she wasn’t familiar with 
this part of town. When we parted she 
thanked me for my aid. I didn’t tell her 
that my name was Marshall. 


A LONDONER remarked that when 
he was in New York he liked to go into 
Woolworth’s because it reminded him 
of London. 


Decline and Fall 


A SEA CHANGE. By Nigel Dennis. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 


‘6 SEA CHANGE” is a new ver- 
sion of the old American story of 
facile success turning, all unexpectedly, 
into apples of Sodom. The decline and 
fall of Max Divver is a parable about 
what happens to a bright and confused 
young man, dedicated to the service of 
the bitch goddess, who jumps easily, 
without passion and without self-knowl- 
edge, on the convenient bandwagon. 
That he is technically on the side of the 
angels, and that the bandwagon on 
which he perches so guiltily is that of 
the liberal press merely intensify the 
Aristotelian reversal of his fortunes. 
There are two sea changes in this 
novel, both strange and neither rich: 
Divver’s inglorious collapse and the 
painful maturing of Jimmie Morgan, 
who observes his fall. Divver is a lib- 
eral without conviction. If the Hearst 
press had been intellectually chic in the 
circles in which he moved he might 
have become a successful Hearst writer. 
Instead, as foreign correspondent for 
a liberal weekly he is tormented by mis- 
givings about the views to which he 
subscribes (he really admires strong 
men who get things done and enter- 
tains anti-Semitic feelings he has never 
dared to explore), by the inadequacies 
of his sexual and emotional life (the 
account of his two marriages contains 
the best satirical writing in the book), 
and by all the anxieties to which any 
man of only nominal good will and 
average guilt is subject. In the Poland 
of the summer of 1939 his facade 
cracks. He is easily weaned onto a 
vague neo-fascism by an American en- 
gineer, a synthetic strong man who re- 
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mains to collaborate with the Nazis. 
Ultimately the engineer kills him—a 
death ungraceful and meaningless, al- 
though celebrated by the liberal weekly 
with a special issue in which he is 
hailed as one of the first American 
martyrs to fascism. 

This tumult, set down in the form of 
a rapid-fire and satirical adventure story, 
is observed by Jimmie Morgan, a dis- 
enchanted young man whose mother 
owns the paper for which Divver writes. 
On this level the book belongs to the 
long history of novels about sensitive 
adolescents who slowly attain the be- 
ginn.ings of wisdom. The central fact 
of life mastered by Jimmy Morgan, af- 
ter sex and the shattering of idols and 
in the presence of general European 
collapse, is the awareness that he is 
“certain of nothing except that he was 
totally up-ended in a chaos that was 
incomprehensible, flabbergasting, and 
devoid of anything that might be called 
an idea or a principle—a chaos entirely 
of his own choosing.” So far as his 
one-time hero, Divver, is concerned he 
has passed from idolatry to compassion, 
a fairly universal process as the emo- 
tions mature. 

“A Sea Change” is deft and often 
very funny. Its malice and wit are effort- 
less. Its strangely unpleasant picture of 
a certain level of Manhattan intellectual 
society sounds as if it were the result 
of extensive experience, although it 
never degenerates into the mere roman 
4 clef or into simple vituperation. Mary 
McCarthy’s ‘The Oasis” and Evelyn 
Waugh’s “The Loved One” are gauche 
beside it. Mr. Dennis’s is largely a 
moral imagination, and it is this that 
gives his writing an altogether con- 
vincing urgency. The bandwagon 1s 
the villain of this piece. Once cast 
out of the papier-maché tower of 
Manhattan liberalism into the lunacies 
of the Polish Corridor, Max Divver 
falls apart. On Morgan, an instinctual 
creature, who finds the society around 
his mother’s magazine a crashing bore, 
the experience bestows a dreary inde- 
pendence. The final wisdom in this 
novel is neither startling nor reassuring: 
The wages of sin—here the sin_ of 
identifying oneself with a political posi- 
tion solely because it is fashionable at 
the moment, of taking action without 


conviction—is death. 
ERNEST JONES 
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- The Art of Eisenstein 
Pi FILM FORM. By Sergei Eisenstein. 
ly Edited and translated by Jay Leyda. 
is Harcourt, Brace and Company. $4.50. 
can ‘ E CAME,” wrote Eisenstein of 
the early days of Soviet cinema, 
10f =F - “like bedouins or goldseekers to a place 
ory, with unimaginably great possibilities.” 
dis- But these were bedouins sponsored by a 
her socialist state and goldseekers with no 
an. commercial ambitions. By historical ac- 
the cident, a group of workers entirely 
tive unfamiliar with the cinema had this new 
be- art form thrown open to them for im- 
fact ptovisation and experiment. Having 
af- passed the original Soviet test of being 
and “for” the revolution, they were given a 
= free hand. The result was a transfor- 
es mation of film technique and subject 
bs matter which, while it has had a tre- 
= mendous influence on Western movie- 
and making, has not yet been thoroughly 
lled absorbed or even particularly under- 
rely stood. Montage, as Eisenstein envisioned 
his it, was not only a technique of bold 
he cutting placed at the service of a film 
— story, but was inseparable from the 
as story; ultimately, it was the story. Em- 
ploying contrasts of meter, rhythm, tone, 
ten and overtone, montage produced the 
s' eflects of the film narrative, introducing 
of something of the quality of surrealism 
tual onto the screen. 
sult Despite his announced desire to “‘re- 
Be store emotional fullness to the intel- 
-_ lectual process,” however, Eisenstein 
iany was perhaps the most confirmed formal- 
lyn ist and cerebrate ever to work in the 
che cinema. His films demand the kind of 
Mx analysis that the “new critics’ have 
that been directing at poetic texts. He was 
the metaphysical poet of the movie 
Be. camera, employing as symbols move- 
— ment, pace, and lighting. But clearly his 
he ative tools were to be found in the 
ba: film studio, not at the writing desk. 
ts Where his films reveal great clarity of 
na structure and deliberateness of detail, 
= his written language is opaque, percus- 
re sive, without visible form. For the most 
ae Patt they are jottings in a jargon which 
ng: ag to hold passionate meaning for 
of im, but which never quite sets up 
- ee stion with the reader. Eisen- 
“" “is enthusiasm is always several 
i jumps ahead of his language, and one 
* sometimes infected with his enthusi- 
. ‘sm without ever learning its cause. 





penchant for abstract terminology 





was unhappily reinforced by the slo- 
gans of the Marxian dialectic that 
floated conveniently in the Soviet cul- 
tural atmosphere. Essentially, though, 
Eisenstein’s unformulated world-view 
was internationalist, eclectic, and liber- 
tarian. However much he might write 
of the dialectic approach to film, he 
could not himself stick to a logical 
sequence, without jumping off in all 
directions at once and touching every 
national literature and every national art. 
He found more stimulus for his film 
experiments in Flaubert, Dickens, ‘and 
Griffith than he did in Russian artists. 
The current purge of “rootless cosmo- 
politans” would surely have included 
Eisenstein as one of its victims, were he 
alive and available. And this would 
only have added another humiliation to 
his last years, during which one pro- 
jected work after another failed to 
materialize, or was abandoned midway, 
or (most painful) was refused exhibi- 
tion when completed. In those years, 
Eisenstein, whose special talents lay in 
discovering the visual correlatives of 
social conflict and whose instinctive 
affinity led him to contemporary ma- 
terial and the idea of the mass as hero, 
had been set to work by the “‘socialist 
realists” at constructing a medieval war 
pageant and a cinematic rehabilitation 
of the supreme despot of Russian his- 
tory. 

Unconsciously, ‘Film Form” sketches 
in the main lines of Eisenstein’s self- 
portrait, one which neither contradicts 
nor precisely confirms what we had been 
led to expect from the memoirs which 
have appeared since his death on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1948. From this rough sketch, 
Eisenstein emerges as an irrepressible 
aesthete, with an eccentrically stocked 
mind, smug and prankish like any 
spoiled son. Although an aesthete, he is 
hardly subtle and never delicate, tenta- 
tive, or probing. His primary traits are 
Originality, strength, and assurance. 
There is a dominating crudity in his 
Style as writer as well as movie maker, 
which equips him for scenes of violence 
and pageantry, and directs him toward 
the discovery of striking and substantial, 
though always idiosyncratic, image-sym- 
bols of social change. 

He was obsessed with the notion of 
sudden change. His first experiments 
with abstract realism on the stage con- 
sisted of a gesture expanded into 
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gymnastics, rage expressed through a 
somersault, exaltation through a salto- 
mortale. (‘The grotesque of this style 
permitted leaps from one type of ex- 
pression to another, as well as un- 
expected interweavings of the two 
expressions,””) His chapter on the Jap- 
anese Kabuki theater is entitled, typi- 
cally, The Unexpected. Eisenstein 
admired the Japanese stage technique of 
dropping a curtain to permit the player 
to reappear with a new mask which is 
the new emotion. In much of his film 
work, he searched for a cinematic tech- 
nique to match the ideogram of Jap- 
anese writing and the pictorial art to 
which it is related. Plasticity, the mild 
and gradual nuances of the human face _ 
and body, did not interest him Even 
when his faces are static, they produce 
an effect of repressed violence. 

While Eisenstein’s work with mon- 
tage and masses has expanded the 
range of film expression, it represents, 
I think, not a potentially fertile direc- 
tion of movie making, but only the 
indispensable stretching of the muscles 
to test the elastic strength of the film 
art. My own feeling is that the best 
movies of the future will take an op- 
posite tack: toward a more documentary 
realism and toward a more subtle in- 
dividualism. NATHAN GLICK 


Old Patterns, New Forms 


TECHNOLOGY AND INTERNA. 
TIONAL RELATIONS. Edited by 
William F, Ogburn. The University 
of Chicago Press. $4. 


g par collection of papers is not likely 
to make anyone feel more optimistic 
about the chances for world peace. In 
one of them William T. R. Fox re- 
marks somewhat ruefully that the social 
scientist does not increase his popularity 
when he declares that the maximum 
possible political adaptation to the con- 
ditions created by the existence of the 
atomic bomb is less than the minimum 
adaptation which the newly socially 
conscious atomic scientists consider nec- 
essary. Sometimes change is so radical 
that historical parallels no longer apply. 
Nevertheless, it is always a better bet 
that men will react more or less as they 
have before in similar situations, than 


that they will react differently. 


Most of the contributors to this sym- 


posium see old patterns repeating them- 
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selves in new forms, and they do not 
hold out too much hope that we can 
escape from the patterns which have 
always led to war in the past. They 
recognize that the isolationist sentiment 
which prevailed in the United States 
after World War I has been largely re- 
placed by a kind of internationalism; 
this does not necessarily mean, however, 
that public opinion in this country today 
is any nearer to the realities of interna- 
tional power politics than it was thirty 
years ago. 

Technological changes have made 
some important differences in interna- 
tional relations, One of the most im- 
portant, as Professor Ogburn sees the 
situation, is to increase the preponderant 
force of the great powers, and decrease 
the military significance of smaller coun- 
tries. The net effect is to increase the 
tendency toward bi-polarity—groupings 
around the two strongest nations. More- 
over, the present range of airplanes 
widens the effective military spheres of 
the great powers: specifically, the mili- 
tary spheres of the United States and 
Soviet Russia_overlap in Western Eu- 
rope. 

In resources and mechanical energy 
production, the U. S. A. has a tremen- 
dous advantage over the U. S. S. R. But 
the resources and production of Western 
Europe, as shown in the illuminating 
tables offered by Abbott Payson Usher, 
would come close to evening the balance. 
The immediately available resources and 
production of all of the rest of the 
world are almost negligible, and this 
explains the concentration of world at- 
tention on Europe. 

Although the book went to press be- 
fore announcement of the North At- 
lantic Pact, the possibilities and dangers 
of the pact are clearly foreshadowed. 
Discussing the use of force and the 
threat of force to support peace, Quincy 
Wright says: “Large dissident groups, 
instead of submitting, may hasten their 
revolt against the law if the strengthen- 
ing of the force behind the law, while 
considerable, is not overwhelming.” He 
notes that the odds on the side of police 
power within a nation may be thousands 
or millions to one, which is very dif- 
ferent from odds of even three or four 
to one among nations—regardless of 
whether the police power is exercised 
inside or outside of a League of Nations 
or the United Nations. 


Putting this together with Bernard 
Brodie’s analysis of the military signifi- 
cance of the atomic bomb, now and 
later, it becomes fairly obvious that the 
key to the success of the Atlantic Pact 
in maintaining peace is the United 
States’ monopoly of atomic bombs. The 
question is whether this monopoly makes 
the United States strong enough for the 
present so that Russia will not dare go 
to war while Western Europe is rearm- 
ing. No great power has ever submitted 
willingly to such a shift in the balance 
of power; if the balance is even enough 
today, Russia will presumably not sub- 
mit. Most of the authors would certainly 
subscribe to the notion that the pact is 
a “calculated risk.” 

They do not neglect the potency of 
ideas ant the spread of ideas, although 
the orientation remains chiefly in terms 
of power. Robert Leigh has an excellent 
article on mass communications. Usher, 
in his presentation of mechanical power 
and production resources, brilliantly at- 
tacks the evils of nationalism and “‘self- 
determination” in the modern world. 
“Liberty,” he writes, ‘‘cannot be 
achieved for anyone by the progressive 
segregation of minorities.” No matter 
how nobly conceived, the Balkanization 
of Europe promoted by Woodrow Wil- 
son was clearly wrong. This conclusion 
is reinforced by Hornell Hart’s careful 
exposition of the fact that through 
recorded history technological advances 
have meant increase in the size of na- 
tions and empires, despite all the cul- 
tural differences which have tended to 
preserve smaller groups. 

There are considerable differences of 
Opinion among the writers represented 
in the book, and the studies are far from 
completely coordinated, but they all lead 
to the conclusion that the world does 
not change overnight, and that military 
potential is still more important than 
anything else in international relations. 
The limit of optimism does not go much 
beyond this statement by Mr. Fox: 

“Neither total war nor total peace 
is inevitable, nor does this exhaust the 
range of possibilities. There is a third 
eventuality, protracted bad relations, ul- 
timately perhaps followed by slow im- 
provement.” 

These historians and social scientists 
are perhaps a little put out by the recent 
incursions of a lot of amateurs into their 
field, and so perhaps a little too much 
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inclined to insist on predicting the fy. 
ture from the past. Nevertheless, they 
write soberly, and with careful dow. 
mentation. “Technology and Intemm:. 
tional Relations” is fairly hard reading, 
It is also worth reading. 





CHARLES BE, NOYES 


Mr. Poe and Others 

THE HISTRIONIC MR. POE. By N, 
Bryllion Fagin. The Johns Hopkins 
Press. $4. 

BULWER-LYTTON. By the Earl of 
Lytton. Alan Swallow. $2. 

ARNOLD BENNETT, By Walter Al. 
len. Alan Swallow. $2. 

RUDYARD KIPLING. By Rupet 
Croft-Cooke. Alan Swallow. $2. 


DGAR ALLAN POE is on the one 

hand the most widely read of Amer- 
ica’s classic authors, and on the other 
hand the subject of a prodigious amount 
of literary criticism. But the shake of 
recognition has never joined these 
hands. The common reader is generally 
ignorant of Poe’s scholarly standing, 
and the experts are contemptuous of 
their darling’s public. 

N. Bryllion Fagin is an expert, and 
his new book does nothing to mend the 
break. “The Histrionic Mr. Poe” is a 
frankly revisionist study in the schol- 
arly tradition. Mr. Fagin argues that the 
mystery of Poe’s life and the attraction 
of his works are largely explained by 
Poe’s theatrical associations. These asso- 
ciations, Poe’s heritage, friendships, 
theatrical reviews, and dramatic works, 
Mr. Fagin recounts with all the loving 
detail of the play-bill historian. The 
mass of information, once assembled, 
throws little light on the amorous and 
bibulous complexities of Poe’s strange 
life. The assertion that Poe was always 
acting, though possibly true, merely 
begs a question which in the last analy- 
sis is psychological. But Mr. Fagin is at 
his convincing and entertaining best ia 
demonstrating Poe’s use of theatrical ef- 
fect and dramatic construction in the 
poems and stories. And, accordingly, 
Mr. Fagin goes a long way toward # 
rational explanation of what is usually 
called Poe’s “strange gift” or “magic 
touch.” 

No such sleuthing is called for in the 
English Novelist Series. This series of 
short, balanced critical and biographical 
sketches is designed for the serious, 
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though not the scholarly reader. With 
one exception, the. present instalment 
of three volumes merits his attention, 
and comes up to the high level of the 
earlier books. The grievous aberration 
is the Earl of Lytton’s stuffy, moralizing 
life of “my grandfather,” Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton. Lord Lytton bores with obscure 
family quarrels, confuses with inconse- 
quential love affairs, and irritates with 
uncritical applause for Bulwer-Lytton’s 
political career and literary production. 
However, lax generosity, though it is 
tempting, does not figure in Walter Al- 
len’s skilful arrangement of the difficult 
tour through the world and work of 
Arnold Bennett. Mr. Allen allows that 
Bennett was ‘‘in the most blatant sense 
a success.” He admits the inferiority of 
the later novels, the insolence of Ben- 
nett’s criticism, and the fulsomeness of 
his style. But he firmly insists on Ben- 
nett’s importance as a bearer of the 
French naturalistic tradition, and as the 
author of one superb novel, “The Old 
Wives’ Tale.” 

Similar control is evident in Rupert 
Croft-Cooke’s ‘‘Rudyard Kipling.” Mr. 
Croft-Cooke is enthusiastic over Kip- 
ling’s abilities as a teller of tales, lucid 
and critical in the analysis of Kipling’s 
straight-from-the-horse’s-mouth style, 
and effective in demonstrating Kipling’s 
magnificent respect for the law, imperial 
and jungle alike. Furthermore, he reso- 
lutely defends Kipling, as a literary 
man, from the attacks of the anti-im- 
perialists. Mr. Croft-Cooke is, of course, 
on solid ground in distinguishing be- 
tween literary merit and political taste. 
Yet Kipling, in an interesting way, is 
an exception to the rule at art and 
politics don’t mix. For Kipling’s singu- 
lar admiration for the cool reliability of 
the imperial involves a want of~moral 
sensibility which, though negligible in 
the animal world of “Kim” and “The 
Jungle Book,” is painfully evident in a 
human world where the light sometimes 
fails, JOSEPH KRAFT 
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Ernst Cassirer 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ERNST 
CASSIRER. Edited by Paul Arthur 
Schilpp. Library of Living Philoso- 
phers. $6. 


HIS volume is the sixth in a series 

originally planned and thus far car- 
tied through with heroic energy by 
Professor Schilpp of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The others have dealt, respec- 
tively, with Dewey, Santayana, White- 
head, Moore, and Russell. In each, about 
twenty or twenty-five contributors dis- 
cuss various phases of the philosophet’s 
thought, and the philosopher, if possi- 
ble, writes a reply. Cassirer died in 1945, 
before the essays could be assembled, 
but he is represented by a characteristic 
article reproduced in translation. From 
the beginning the editor has given con- 
tributors great latitude in the matter 
of length and content. So far as self- 
discipline is concerned, the results have 
not always justified his generosity. Yet 
all in all, despite the inevitable un- 
evenness of performance in a large en- 
terprise, this series has contributed 
greatly to the literature of contemporary 
philosophy. 

The portrait that emerges from the 
present volume is of a rare human being 
and a scholar of incredible breadth. 
Cassirer was one of the great historians 
of ideas. The catholicity of his achieve- 
ment reflects the fact that in his in- 
tellectual make-up he stood, as James 
Gutmann says, “in many traditions,” es- 
pecially “in the great tradition of phil- 
osophic humanism.” This is entirely 
consistent with the view that his primary 
concern was “method” (Harry Sloch- 
ower), and with the interpretation of 
his systematic outlook as a “philosophi- 
cal anthropology” (David Bidney). For 
Cassirer’s humanism, John H. Randall, 
Jr., points out, was of the kind that 
defies “the conventional opposition be- 
tween the humanist and the scientist.” 

Cassiret’s principal single inspiration 
was Kant. William H. Werkmeister and 
Fritz Kaufmann probe the extent of his 
agreement with the neo-Kantians, by 
whom he was originally taught. That he 
was no slavish devotee of Kant or any- 
one else, and that his own appropriation 
of Kant turned into an original view- 
point, does not minimize the debt, as 
Cassirer himself was free to admit. Kant 
had conceived the knowing-activity not 
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as a struggle to correlate human ideas 
with an existing order of nature but 
rather as the very means by which that 
order is determined. The laws of nature 
are to be found in the structure of hu- 
man judgment, in the logic or critique 
of reason, Cassirer, first of all, while 
adopting the Kantian theme of the con- 
structive character of knowing, broadens 
this emphasis, which had implied the 
primacy of science, to include other 
forms of “knowing’”—language, myth, 
art, religion. All these he conceives as 
ways of constructing a world. Secondly, 
he profits from Hegel and introduces a 
historical and social dimension into this 
process of construction or objectification. 
Thus, as he puts it, Kant’s critique of 
reason (or logic of knowing) is trans- 
formed into “‘the critique of culture,” 
the analysis of the most fundamental 
expressions of the human spirit. 

These avenues by which men histori- 
cally and culturally, and hence individu- 
ally, have “expressed” themselves Cas- 
sirer calls “symbolic forms.” Man is 
essentially a symbolizing and symbol- 
making animal. Cassirer thought of 
language, myth, art, and science some- 
times as “perspectives” or “points of 
view,” sometimes as “‘positings,” some- 
times as “mental activities.” Several con- 
tributors concern themselves with one 
or another aspect of the theory of sym- 
bolic forms (Robert S. Hartman, Folke 
Leander, M. F. Ashley Montagu, Su- 
sanne K. Langer, Wilbur M. Urban), 
and there is hardly an essay into which 
it does not enter as a unifying agent. 
Strangely enough, no one considers it 
important carefully to distinguish or 
reconcile Cassirer’s different versions of 
his theory. Cassirer further oscillated be- 
tween an interpretation of the symbolic 
forms as all parallel and equally signif- 
icant, and an interpretation of these 
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forms as the historical unfolding of a 
hierarchy, from myth to science, that 
defines progress. The lurking conviction 
that science represents the apex of hu- 
man achievement and mathematical 
physics the apex of all knowledge crops 
out persistently in Cassirer. 

Cassirer’s studies in the history and 
methodology of the sciences are dis- 
cussed by Felix Kaufmann, Dimitry 
Gawronsky, Harold R. Smart, Kurt 
Lewin, and I. K. Stephens. Cassirer saw 
the growth of science as marked by a 
shift of emphasis from concepts about 
“things” or “‘substances” to concepts 
about “functions” or “relations.” This 
distinction he used as a guiding princi- 
ple in many contexts. He repeatedly 
warns, for example, against an inter- 
pretation of language in substantial 
rather than in functional terms. Lan- 
guage, he says in the essay reprinted in 
this volume, must be understood not as 
“an existing thing” or “as a substantial 
medium which interposes itself between 
tian and the reality surrounding him” 
but in terms “of what it really does.” 

Piety toward Cassirer does not inter- 
fere with some major criticisms. J. H. 
Randall, Jr., calls attention to important 
omissions and limitations in his ap- 
proach to history and the history of 
ideas. Helmut Kuhn and William C. 
Swabey attack certain implications of his 
idealism. David Bidney finds that he 
“reduces the category of nature to that 
of culture” and is left with an unac- 
countable plurality of discrete symboli- 
cal worlds. Wilbur M. Urban believes 
that his philosophy of symbolism fails to 
explain and account for the language of 
metaphysics. Fritz Kaufmann finds his 
theory of religious experience narrow 
and his theory of man based solely on 
man’s “cultural achievements”: Cassirer, 
“an Apollonian nature,” ignores the 
“failures and limitations” of man and 
the experiences of “fear and trembling, 
shame and repentance, guilt and sin.” 
W. H. Werkmeister points to the dif- 
ficulty of conceiving language as a sym- 
bolical form, along with myth or 
science, when the forms are interpreted 
by Cassirer as “points of view.” Harold 
R. Smart thinks that Cassirer is too 
charitable to the “symbolic logicians,” 
who “cut mathematics off from all es- 
sential connection with experience,” and 
that he is thereby unfaithful to his basic 
position. From the present reviewer's 


standpoint these criticisms vary greatly 
in merit. It is a pity that Cassirer could 
not have replied. They stand, however, 
as a challenge to students of Cassirer 
and of contemporary thought. 

Notwithstanding these considerations, 
the present volume differs from its pre- 
decessors in a significant respect: the 
proportion of expository and historical 
matter is much greater, and the propor- 
tion of direct criticism is much smaller. 
To this extent it reflects Cassirer’s own 
philosophic method. He always ap- 
proached philosophic problems in terms 
of some tradition. Philosophic and his- 
torical analysis were indissociable. The 
union in Cassirer’s hands was fruitful 
and usually impressive; but in reading 
him one often feels that he is not fully 
aware of the difference between making 
one discipline serve another and reduc- 
ing one discipline to another. The con- 
tributors, collectively speaking, define 
Cassirer’s ideas by locating them his- 
torically; they are primarily impelled 
to approach a philosophy as he himself 
might have approached it. 

In still another respect this volume 
differs significantly from its predeces- 
sors. It makes available what they, by 
their very nature, could not—the flavor, 
the idiom, and the issues of philosophy 
as practiced in continental Europe. This 
is certainly an asset. And. yet I wish 
that Cassirer might have been compared 
with other figures in contemporary phi- 
losophy besides neo-Kantians and phe- 
nomenologists. Felix Kaufmann makes a 
brief but suggestive comparison of the 
theories of science held by Cassirer and 
Dewey. Similar instructive comparisons 
might have been made with Santayana 
and Royce—with the former's version 
of “the phases of human progress,” and 
with the latter's theory of ‘“interpreta- 
tion.” 

There is a lot of duplication in the 
book. Some of it, I suppose, is the result 
of poor planning. But the editor might 
well impress upon future contributors 
the virtues of economy. Some of the es- 
Says ate guilty of padding to a mon- 
strous degree, others only of uncon- 
scious redundancy. One or two essays 
are hardly concerned with Cassirer at all. 
I for one would like to have seen more 
of the space devoted to the examination 
of specific concepts in Cassirer, espe- 
cially those which bring him into close 
contact with other contemporary issues. 
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Many of his distinctions do receive 
adequate attention in this huge book, 
but philosophic evaluation seems usually 
to be arrested when it is most needed, 
For instance, Carl H. Hamburg tries 
among other things to determine the 
general properties of “symbol” in Cas. 
sirer’s usage, and Katharine Gilbert 
synthesizes Cassirer’s views on art; but 
no one examines the validity of Cas. 
sirer’s distinction between ‘symbol’ and 
“signal” or the meaning of his conten- 
tion that art is concerned with “pure 
form.” 

Among other contributors are Walter 
M. Solmitz, Konstantin Reichardt, 
Hendrik J. Pos, and David Baumgardt. 
Four memorial addresses are included, 
and there is a complete bibliography of 
Cassirer’s writings, compiled by Ham- 
burg and Solmitz. (The detailed biblio- 
gtaphies in the series are no small part 
of its value.) This book is worth own- 
ing. Much of it is highly technical. But 
the sheer range of its historical content 
guarantees its general usefulness, and 
toward the understanding of Cassirer it 
serves as introduction, guide, and com- 
mentary. JU8TUS BUCHLER 


“Long, Lean Proletarian” 


THE BENDING CROSS. A Biography 
of Eugene Victor Debs. By Ray Gin- 
ger. Rutgers University Press. $5. 


ORDS which were constantly on 
the eloquent lips of Eugene Victor 
Debs, the great labor and Socialist lead- 
er, words such as “humanity,” “free- 
dom,” “love,” seem oddly dated in 
these hard-boiled days. The tight-lipped, 
humorless characters who have come to 
stand for symbols of radicalism in the 
public’s mind dismiss Debs as a “hope 
less humanitarian,” though when they're 
in trouble they lay claim to be the in- 
heritors of the Debs brand of indigen- 
ous Socialism, a claim that must cause 
turning in a Terre Haute grave. 
This latest, full-length portrait of 
Debs done by a youngster who never 
knew the “long, lean proletarian,” but 
who has caught his indomitable spitit, 
comes like a May Day breeze into the 
conspiratorial world of renegades, spies, 
and counter-spies which has lately been 
pictured for us as representing latter-day 
American “radicalism.” Debs lived out 
his Socialist life very much in the open 
and as Heywood Broun said at the time 
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of Debs’s death in 1926, that whole life 
proved that there could be brotherhood 
in this unbrotherly world. 

Debs came to his Socialist faith in 
his middle years, a veteran of the bitter 
labor wars of the middle nineties, and 
to the end he gave selflessly to the cause 
he had chosen. He sought no personal 

wer. “When I rise,”’ he said once, “it 
will be with the rank and file, not from 
them.” Debs was a good hater of the 
Right people, the Fat Boys and their 
injunction-serving judges, double-talk- 
ing liberals, phoney “revolutionists.”” He 
would put a long finger on some pet 
hate, damn him with “large, divine, and 
comfortable words,” and then somewhat 
shame-facedly explain that the victim of 
his sulphurous malediction was, aftet 
all, the product of his capitalist environ- 
ment and not wholly to blame for his 
nefarious conduct. Debs’s rank-and-file 
audiences were not troubled by psy- 
chological problems of conditioning. 
They agreed with ’Gene that the judge 
or railroad executive or crooked politico 
in question was a no-good so-and-so and 
they loved ‘Gene for rearing up and 
laying it on the line in contrast to the 
timid Sam Gompers, Debs’s successful 
rival, who abandoned his early radical- 
ism for “business unionism’ with the 
A. F. of L. label. Debs never told the 
workers that any elite corps from the 
Socialists or any other leftist organiza- 
tion would act as Boy Scouts to guide 
them over the rough places on the way 
to the cooperative commonwealth. He 
told them they must organize industrial 
unions and join with farmers and white 
collar people in a political party of their 
own that would fight against wars, de- 
pressions, and the cruelties of the com- 
petitive system which he _ believed 
brought these man-made plagues about, 
and for the people’s ownership of key 
industries and natural resources, the 
gtanting of civil rights to all minority 
groups, the extension of social security, 
and the correlation of industrial with 
political democracy. 

Within a short twelve years after the 
founding of the Socialist Party by Eu- 
gene and his beloved brother Theodore 
Debs, Seymour Stedman, Morris Hill- 
quit, Victor Berger, and the other pion- 
fers, a million Americans were voting 
for Debs for President. Woodrow Wil- 
son and other political historians were 
belatedly discovering the important part 


played by democratic socialism in the 
making of the American mind. Then 
World War I put a stop to all radical 
activities and put Debs behind the bars 
at Atlanta on the trumped-up charge 
that he had obstructed the draft by his 
speech against war at Canton, Ohio, on 
June 16, 1918. ‘There was not much 
in [the speech}” says Mr. Ginger, “that 
he had not said many times in the past, 
but that speech became a by-word, a 
flaming document in the Socialist move- 
ment, because this was war, and men did 
not say the things they might say in 
time of peace. Thousands of Socialists 
warmed themselves on bleak, cold days 
with the memory of Eugene Debs stand- 
ing on the platform at Canton, speaking 
his mind.” 


This excellent biography tells the ° 


story of Debs’s leftward march from the 
Terre Haute days when he was city 
clerk and Democratic Assemblyman, a 
brilliant organizer of the conservative 
railway brotherhoods and editor of the 
staid Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine to 
the times of Socialist agitation, with a 
wealth of new material which the author 
has dug up from countless sources. It 
is when he attempts to describe the 
factionalism within the Socialist Party, 
a factionalism from which Debs stayed 
away, that the young author under- 
standably bogs down. Thus he writes 
that the Socialist Party had its “final 
disintegration” in 1919 when the left- 
wingers who were on their way to 
Communism attacked the stoutly held 
belief of Debs and the great majority of 
the party that Socialism could be won 
only by means of peaceful persuasion. 
Then for fifty-six more pages, Mr. Gin- 
ger tells of the further progress of the 
“disintegrated” party, which, of course, 
is still alive and kicking as usual, with 
the bulk of its immediate demands of 
the Debs era translated into legislation, 
and its central philosophy still a chal- 
lenge to the anarchy of capitalism and 
the dictatorship of communism. 

The author atones for his confusions 
over left-wing factionalism by setting 
at rest two myths about Debs which 
still have currency in certain quarters. 
One is that his wife Katherine was a 
harsh, unsympathetic mis-mate who 
drove Debs to drink. The other is that 
Debs, after his release from Atlanta, 
was going Communist. Readers of ‘‘The 
Bending Cross’—and here’s hoping 
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their name will be legion—will find 
that Mr. Ginger’s documentary evidence 
effectively disposes of both these hoary 
yarns. 

Don’t let the ineptly chosen title of 
this book with its vague religious con- 
notations bother you. It is taken from a 
hearts-and-flowers speech of Debs when 
he was in the mood to fling around a 
bit of Bryanesque oratory. Debs had his 
ideas about organized religion from his 
boyhood hero Colonel Bob Ingersoll, 
and Mr. Ginger goes to some pains to 
set them forth at length. 

MCALISTER COLEMAN 


Books in Brief 


THE ASPIRIN AGE; 1919-1941, Ed- 
ited by Isabel Leighton. Simon ‘and 
Schuster. $3.95. Twenty-two writers de- 
scribe personalities and events that made 
the headlines in the years between the 
wars in articles written especially for 
this book. Easy reading and pleasantly 
nostalgic although one could wish that 
the selection of subjects had been a 
little less haphazard and the treatment 
a little less superficial. Outstanding 
among the selections are The Man on 
the Ledge by Joel Sayre, The First 
Hundred Days of the New Deal by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., and The 
Mysterious Death of Starr Faithful by 
Morris Markey. 


CONGRESS ON TRIAL, By James 
MacGregor Burns. Harper. $3. A lucid 
and deeply illuminating study of Con- 
gress and how it functions; or, more 
often, fails to function. The best fea- 
ture of the book is its tough-minded 
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approach to the problem on the basis 
of practical politics and case histories. 
The author ends up with a program for 
reform based on greater party responsi- 
bility and stricter party control. Highly 
recommended. 


EDUCATION FOR A NEW JAPAN. 
By Robert King Hall. Yale. $6. A de- 
tailed study of the theory and practice 
of Japanese education with suggestions 
for its reorganization in order to carry 
out the ambitious project of reeducating 
the Japanese people for democracy. Of 
special interest is the analysis of the 
handicaps imposed on the Japanese 
people by the complexities of their 
written language together with pro- 
posals for its reform. 


AMERICANS BETRAYED. By Morton 
Grodzins. University of Chicago. $5. 
A voluminous study of all the circum- 
stances which led up to the decision to 
evacuate the Japanese from the Pacific 
Coast during the early months of the 
war; a decision, as the author says, 
“without precedent in the past and with 
disturbing implications for the future.” 
The result is a disheartening picture of 
regional hysteria fanned to a flame by 
selfish interests, of political pressures, 
and of administrative maladroitness. 


EQUALITY, By David Thomson. Cam- 
bridge University Press. $1.25. One 
comes to this small volume in the Cur- 
rent Problems Series expecting some- 
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thing vaguely ethical and profoundly 
dull and is pleasantly surprised to find 
a stimulating analysis of the history, 
implications, and limitations of the 
theory of equal rights of men and na- 
tions. 


LEAVE IT TO THE PEOPLE. By 
Quentin Reynolds. Random House. 
$3.50. A cheerful report by a habitual 
optimist on the fight for democracy in 
Palestine, Italy, Greece, France, Hol- 
land, Germany, and Norway. On this 
assignment Reynolds concentrated on 
typical plain citizens. The long section 
on Palestine is excellent; the rest, hur- 
ried and superficial. 


PERSPECTIVES IN MEDICINE. Co- 
lumbia. $2.50. Six Lectures to the Laity 
in the New York Academy of Medicine 
Series: The Atom in Civil Life, by Lewis 
L, Strauss; Food and Civilization, by 
Sir Raphael Cilento; On Being Old Too 
Young, by Edward J. Stieglitz; Per- 
spectives in Cancer Research, by Cor- 
nelius P. Rhoads; Psychiatry for Every- 
day Needs, by William C. Menninger; 
and The Interrelation of Pure and 
Applied Science in the Field of Medi- 
cine, by James B, Conant. Unusually 
stimulating for a book of lectures. 


HOW PSYCHIATRY HELPS. By Phil- 
ip Polatin, M. D. and Ellen C. Philtine. 
Harper. $3. A useful attempt to present 
to the uninformed reader some concep- 
tion of the variety of therapeutic tech- 
niques which modern psychiatry offers. 
Not for those who are seeking self-help, 
the book seems designed for the fami- 
lies of hospitalized patients who become 
confused when they hear about lobo- 
timy, topectomy, shock treatment, etc. 
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having a good time,” was the cor- 
rect observation of a friend who was 
listening with me to the little Columbia 
record of Chabrier’s Marche joyeuse 
performed by Mitropoulos and the Min- 
neapolis Symphony. The piece is one of 
the most delightful by this fascinatingly 
original minor master; the performance 
points up its amusing gaiety exuberantly, 
and is well reproduced on the 78 r.p.m. 
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record I heard (19013-D, with the 
Coronation March from “Le Prophéte” 
on the reverse side where it should not 
be). 

Vaughan Williams’s Symphony No, 
6, on the contrary, is about the bad time 
he had during the war—in ranting 
musical terms which I have had a bad 
time listening to—though for Stokowski 
“this is music that will take its place 
with the greatest creations of the mas- 
ters.” It is the first and thitd of the four 
connected sections that I have been 
speaking of; the quiet second section is 
quite lovely; and the fourth is a quiet 
Epilogue, in a strangely and attractively 
original idiom, but characteristically 
long-winded and repetitious, and hardly 
for me what it is for Stokowski—“one 
of the most profound expressions in all 
music.” Stokowski’s comments are in 
the album of the recording he made for 
Columbia—of a performance with the 
New York Philharmonic that is well 
reproduced on 78 (MM-838, 4 12"). 

Beethoven’s Concerto for violin, cello, 
and piano is, for me, an uninteresting 
work, which is given an excellent, if 
occasionally melting, performance by 
Bruno Walter, conducting the New 
York Philharmonic with its fine concert- 
master, John Corigliano, its superlative 
solo cellist, Leonard Rose, and its com- 
petent pianist, Walter Hend], as soloists. 
The sound on 78 (MM-842, 4 12”) is 
very good except that the violin is sharp 
and the piano dull and not always 
clearly heard. 

The Court Air from Respighi’s An- 
cient Airs and Dances for the Lute has 
some lovely music which is made to 
catry too heavy a load of Philadelphia 
Orchestra tone in the performance con- 
ducted by Ormandy and well reproduced 
on 78 (12973-D) and LP (3-190). 


Kurt Weill’s “Down in the Valley,” 
which has been produced by the Lemon- 
ade Opera Company, and which I heard 
on the radio last year, is a work similar 
to Duke Ellington’s “Black, Brown, and 
Beige,” which represented the idea that 
since the Negro had produced jazz, ja22 
was the medium in which to tell in 
musical terms everything that had hap- 
pened to the Negro in America from 
his arrival in slave ships to his partici- 
pation in World War II. Or to Gersh- 
win’s “Porgy and Bess,” behind which 
was the idea’ that since the Negro had 
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contributed to the amalgam of Broad- 
way show music, Broadway show tunes 
were the right musical medium for a 
comedy-melodrama about Negroes in 
Charleston, S. C. Or, most of all, to a 
work called ‘‘Susanna, Don’t You Cry,” 


‘produced in 1939 by the American Lyric 


Theater, in which anything and every- 
thing that happened in an operatic ro- 
mance about the mid-nineteenth-century 
mid-South was tacked on to a melody 


by Stephen Foster. 


“Down in the Valley,” that is, is de- 
sctibed as a folk-opera because its rural- 
folk characters sing their anguish and 
terror and other powerful emotions in 
completely irrelevant Arnerican folk- 
melodies divorced from their own texts. 
And there is additional irrelevance in 
the style in which the melodies are used: 
Weill’s adaptation to the American scene 
has had the result that when the man 
about to be hanged for murder thinks 
with desperate longing about his girl, 
or she thinks similarly about him, each 
breaks into what is in actual style a 
leading tenor’s or soprano’s number in 
a Broadway musical, complete with 
Robert Russell Bennett orchestration. 
Obviously that doesn’t work—except 
for the confused minds who are respon- 
sible for the eighty or so productions the 
work has had, and its present success in 
New York. 


CONTRIBUTORS 








MARGARET MARSHALL, Literary 
Editor of The Nation, recently spent a 
month in England. 


ERNEST JONES, who is a regular con- 
tributor of reviews to The Nation, is a 
member of the English Department at 
Queens College. 


CHARLES E. NOYES, now in public 
felations work in New York City, was 
director of the Civilian Surveys Divi- 
sion of the War Production Board. 


JOSEPH KRAFT is a history fellow at 
Princeton University, 


JUSTUS BUCHLER is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


MCALISTER COLEMAN, left-wing 
journalist, published in 1930 “Eugene 
Victor Debs, Man Unafraid,” which 
was the first full-length biography of the 
Socialist leader. He is now working on 
A History of the Plain People.” 
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Negba Rebuilds 


Dear Sirs: Recalling the interesting ar- 
ticle you published last fall (The Na- 
tion, December 18, 1948) regarding the 
heroic and decisive battle of Negba, I 
could not help wanting to share with 
you, and perhaps your readers, the thrill- 
ing experience of participating in the 
celebration one year later of this great 
victory. I was privileged to meet Cap- 
tain Jakob Wayland (Kuba) when he 
was in Hollywood and to show him 
around. He recently returned home 
from N. Y., and busy as he was he 
insisted on showing me around. 

I had been in Negba just two days 
before while travelling through the 
Negev, when they asked me to return 
for the celebration of the first year of 
the battle and the tenth year of founding 
the settlement. Since they were com- 
pletely occupied with reconstruction 
from the effects of almost complete de- 
vastation, I had no idea of the propor- 
tions that the event was to assume. The 
members of Negba, referred to often as 
“Negbagrad,” have not been able to 
return there as yet to live. They hope to 
be ready by Rosh Hashanah. 

The place was entirely transformed 
from two days earlier. The flags of 
Israel and of the Hashomer Hatzair 
rippled proudly in the warm evening 
breeze from the top of the old water 
tower which had been shot full of 
gaping holes by the Egyptians, and 
which will stand as a memorial to the 
brave men who died defending it. The 
same flags also flew atop the beautiful 
new water tower just completed. On 
the old was an illumination “1948” and 
on the new ‘‘1949.”’ People poured into 
the settlement by truckloads and bus- 
loads; the fighters returning to the scene, 
members of surrounding Kibbutzim, 
and many from the cities. The women 
of Negba had arrived at 6 a.m. to pre- 
pare sandwiches for that crowd which 
numbered about 5,000. The youth ar- 
rived in the afternoon and set up an 
enclosure around the old water tower 
in which they exhibited almost profes- 
sionally executed models of Negba as it 
was before the attack, Negba under fire, 
and Negba as it will be when recon- 
structed. The people of Israel streamed 
through looking at these and pausing 
sadly before pictures, in memoriam to 
those who had lost their lives here. A 
convincing exhibit for any who still 


doubt the role of Great Britain in Pales- 
tine was a collection of shells and am- 
munition of every description, used by 
the Egyptians and all British made. The 
crowd then gathered around the heroes’ 
graves and the mourners sobbed help- 
lessly as a poem was read to the memory 
of the dead. 

Following the memorial service elab- 
orate flares illuminated the night sky as 
the soldiers marched on the parade 
ground, and from here all took places on 
the many benches provided in front of a 
large platform, surrounded with flags 
and even strings of electric lights. 
(None of this had been visible two days 
before.) The sign above the platform 
read, “The Victory of the Battlefront is 
the Fruit of Many Years of Creation.” 
“The battle goes on.” The south of the 
Negev must now be “invaded” by estab- 
lishing new settlements. This was the 
theme stressed by Kuba Wayland, as 
chairman, Moshe Sharett, foreign min- 
ister, Zirumbavel, of the executive board 
of the Jewish Agency, and others. 

Through almost super-human effort 
the citizens of Negba and Israel have 
won their freedom. After witnessing the 
celebration at Negba, July 12, 1949, I 
know they shall keep it. 

GERALDINE STERN 
Tel Aviv, Israel, June 21 


How to Win Friends 


Dear Sirs: Your editorial The U. S. and 
Red China (Nation, July 30) is en- 
tirely realistic. China does need to trade 
with the United States and Britain to 
increase her pace of industrialization. 
But we believe that China can be in- 
dustrialized under our new democratic 
government even without outside help, 
though the speed will be slower. 
Some people expect Mao Tse Tung 
to become another Tito. To them I say 
simply that any attempt to interfere in 
China’s internal affairs can only lead 
to failure. It is the opinion of the peo- 
ple, not the decision of the leader which 
is important. The communists are sup- 
ported by the Chinese because they are 
working hard to better the lot of the 
common people. The United States is 
hated because American bombers and 
bullets have killed thousands of Chi- 
nese, I regret that the long standing 
friendship between the American and 
Chinese people has so disintegrated 
since 1946. Still I believe that this 
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friendship will be reestablished when 
this country takes a more realistic ap- 
proach. I cannot see how the develop- 
ing situation in China can hurt the 
interests of the American people. More 
likely the industrialization of China will 
help the United States to avert a depres- 
sion. And the attitude of the Chinese 
people toward America will change 
when and only when the United States 
sends machinery for production instead 
of ammunition for destruction. 
D. C. WU 

Manhattan, Kansas, August 6 


The Test of a Magazine 


Dear Sirs: In answer to your circular 
letter just to hand, requesting renewal 
of my subscription to your esteemed 
publication, I hardly see how that can 
be accomplished unless you will do a 
little more than just furnish the papers. 

Housing conditions have forced me 
into a blind alley near a locomotive 
repair shop of the Reading Company, 
which causes the air to be almost con- 
stantly pregnant with soot, which, when 
the wind is unfavorable to my location, 
is driven into the homes there. Thus, to 
protect all my worthwhile reading mat- 
ter from this dirt, I have to keep it 
packed in fairly strong folding boxes, 
and those I have, happen to be just 1%” 
short in length. 

About a month ago I wrote to your 
firm in regard to this matter, asking 
whether the paper could be trimmed 
¥" shorter. In so doing, I stated the 
inside length of the box, and you fig- 
ured that 144” would have to come off; 
however, 4%” is all that is over. I can 
well understand that too much trimming 
would throw the paper out of its proper 
format, yet, 4” would hardly be noticed. 

It was suggested by you that I do the 
trimming, but as I have no cutter, I can 
not do it, nor can I afford to buy a 
cutter for this purpose. 

Therefore, unless you will furnish 
the paper of the proper size, or furnish 
me with thirty folding boxes of the 
right quality and thickness of board 
not less than 2” in depth, at a price of 
not maore than six cents each, I am 
sorry that I cannot renew my subscrip- 
tion, which I should truly regret. 

H. M. ERNST 





Philadelphia, Pa., July 30 
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summer on Pa Knickerbocker’s estate, 
swap brainwaves with male correspondent. 
Interested in anything relating to “The 
Human Comedy.” Box 129, c/o The 
Nation. 












































Enjoy beautiful Highland Lake, 10 miles 
hours by train from N. Y.—1% 


a 





POSITION WANTED _ 


EXPERIENCED New York newspapet 
man, 33, wants job change to enlist writing 
ability and initiative in fight against diy 





crimination and disease with organizaton OF 
private business dedicated to same ide 











Box 130, c/o The Nation. 
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Crossword Puzzle No.323 


BY FRANK W. LEWIS 
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ACROSS 


1 Troll in an additional name. (7) 

5 What to aa around a sickly little 
fellow? (7) 

9 Readers? Literary? (7) 

10 Tore the clue os pieces. (7) 

ll Festal day in South America. (5) 

12 ig — are usually in capi- 


14 See ay down. 

15 Dirty hearing apparatus, else! (7) 

18,18 down, 1 down, 2 down Should 
have 1,001,000 - according to 7, 
ete. (3, 8, 3, 3, 

20 Spread out—it might be Lewis! (3) 

21 Rose’s was for 82. (7) 

23 See 7 down. 

26 It’s doubtful whether or not it comes 
out of Ancient Ur. ( 

2% An Arab’s headgear without its 
sticky part. (5) 
Windy, perhaps. (7) 

80 Alias Sir Percy. (7) 

81 The Reverend goes to extremes with 
his a? of scene. (7) 

82 See 21, (7) 


DOWN 


1 and 2 See 18 across. 
8 a a contractor’s hands 
4 Squatters. (7) 


Able to go to pot in more ways than 
one. (7) 


a 









6 Foreigners without an article to 
their name. (5) 

7,23 across, 8, 14 That’s 998 more 

than I’ve got! (3, 6, 8, 1, 8, 4) 

See 7. 

13 Relative of “Sunny.” (8) 

16 Senator or ar sounding-board. 


) 

17 Father William was concerned with 
the balance of this. (3) 

18 See 18 across. 

19 Only the Democrats’ went to college 
recently. (8) 

22 Refuse comes up around the corny 

art of 15. (7) 

23 What one sometimes plays at the 
races. (7) 

24 Blow on a ticket. (6) 

25 It’s a wheel, for fair! (6) 

27 The lift that only the boss can give 
you. (5) 








¢ 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 822 


ACROSS :—1 WOODCRAFT; 6 DANCE; 9 
BOMBAST; 10 THIMBLE; 1i RUN; 12 GAF- 
FER; 13 GASH; 15 CRY HAVOC AND LET 
SLIP’ 1 DOGS OF WAR; 16 PERSON; 
18 TUSSLE ; 20 TWEEZERS: 23 MAIN; 25 
HAR; UNTRUTH; 29 INTERNS;' 30 
TREAD” 


DOWN:—1 WEBER; 2 ORMANDY; 8 
CHANGEABLE; 4 ACT OF GOD; 5 TITHES; 
6 DIAS; 7 NU BIANS ; 8 EL EPHANTS; 14 
SEVENTY-TWO 15 CATAMO ONi ss 17 
a Sana 21’ EYEBROW; ~ UNSE 10D; 
26 RISER; 27 MUDD 











requests to Puzzle Dept., The Nation, 


Readers are invited to send for a free copy of Mr. Lewis's “ground rules." Address 
20 Vesey Street, 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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RESORTS 





All At Attractive Summer Rates 
4 All Sports e 
Entertainment 
Painting & Crafts 


Send for our vacation guide today! 
A DELIGHTFUL HIDEAWAY IN THE MOUNTAINS WIZ 


CHESTERS....00% 


() WOODBOURNE.WLY Tel WODDSOURNE 1150 


Hospitably, Lhnr fk CAei 







































Relax, Rejoice with Summer at 


Lakecrest 


On Huna's Loke Stanfordville, N. Y. 


Informal Retreat for ADULTS 1m the heart of 
ity, 90 miles from New York via N. Y¥. 
> . All Seasonal Sports. 
prary, Gelicious food, modern accommodations. 
WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATIONS 
EVA BERG, Director Stanfordvilie 2328 or 2982 

















HATHAWAY LODGE 


ors ALL YEAR — FOR A 
Dalatial 592- ~acre Mary caae .. the 
beontifal ° ilk of the Sky.”’ Laruricus rooms. Many 
with open fireplaces. Magnificent mountain trails. Ten- 
nis courts, handball, horseback riding. Private swim- 
ming pool, sun deck. Recordings, ping pong, library, 
informal dancing. Delicious food. Basy transportation. 
Attractive Rates 
eservations or booklet write or ae 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y. 





: Tannersvilie 299, 
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YY we Lelancl 
/ POTTERSVILLE, No Y, 


AN ADULT CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


; ectai Sentember fates 

% —_ te 100 « Dancing & All —_ 
EN. Y. Office: 38 W. 42St. ¢ LO 5-3 
he ane Charm of an Intimate Congenial Group 













| teeeeesooesooe. 





- berkshire devotees | 


vacation of 


SHADOWOOD—LENOX, MASS. 


New, different place. Restful, informal, comfortable. 
Fireplaces, records. delicious food. Badminton, tawn 
gamos, swim, golf. Neer Jacobs Pillow, dance 
festival and excellent summer theatres. Special 
rates from August (4, 
Reserve Now for Labor Day Weekend 
Mrs. L. Rosenberg 











' Whig, thay J find BREATHTAKING 


SCENERY? 


ROSS COUNIn CLUB 


MONROE, NV 
Monroe 6161 




































Lodye 

1 Ridgefield, Conn. * Phone 820 

vet A modern resort of distinction 

nyt) 3 Ideal for Summer and Fall 

BS PA a vacations and weekends, Mile 
ya long lake. All seasonal sports 

4 HBS Varied indoor diversions. Tele- 

visicn and recordings. Excellent cuisine and 
accommodationse, Moderate rates in keeping 

with the times. 
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Today one of the most talhed about books! | 








BEACON PRESS 
Cloth Bound, 350 Pages 


$3.50 


Says John Dewey: 


“Paul Blanshard in his ‘American 
Freedom and Caiholic Power’, has 
done a difficult and necessary piece 
of work with exemplary scholarship, 
good judgment and tact.” 


Says "Christian Science Monlfor": 


“A book that might prove historic. 
. - « Measured, coolly reasoned and 
backed by a broad range of careful 
scholarly research.” 


Says Joseph M. Dawson, Executive 
Director, Baptist Public Relations, 
Washington, D. C.: 4 


“The publication of this volume is 
likely to be an event of historic sig- 
nificance....It is a calm, analytical, 
factual presentation....The book is 
heavily documented; INDISPENS- 
ABLE TO THE AMERICAN 
CITIZEN.” 





Book Service Dept., The Nation Associates, Inc. 
20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


I enclose my remittance of $3.60 for which please mail 
me, postpaid, the 850-page, cloth-bound volume of 
Paul Blanshard’s “AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC 
Power,” published by Beacon Press, 





a 


Address. 





City. Zone. State 








8/20/49 
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AMERICAN 


FREEDOM 
and 


CATHOLIC 
POWER 


By PAUL BLANSHARD 


@ “American Freedom and Catholic Power” is now 
in its sixth printing—40,000 copies to date, and for 
the past three weeks has been selling faster than ever 
before. 


@ The Book-of-the-Month Club has put it on its 


current list of recommended books. 


@ All this success in spite of the fact that practically 
all of the newspapers have refused to either review 


or advertise the book. 


@ If you have difficulty in obtaining a copy of 
“American Freedom and Catholic Power” at your 
bookstore, or want to be certain you get a copy of 
this remarkable work, we suggest that you order it 
now, through The Nation’s Book Service Depart- 
ment. By filling out the convenient order form and 
mailing it, with your remittance, you will be sure of 


getting your copy, postpaid without delay. 




















